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ADVERTISEMENT 





JUBILEE’s long term 
investment—the 400 serial notes 


JUBILEE’s editors still receive requests from 
readers who are interested in the development 
of the magazine. Consequently, an offering of 
serial notes has been set up. These notes have 
a double purpose: to provide a long term invest- 
ment for those people who are interested in 
JUBILEE and are confident that it will continue 
its present rate of growth, and to obtain funds 
for further development over a period of years. 

JUBILEE—as our early subscribers know—is a 
“cooperatively” owned project, set up in the 
spirit of the Social Encyclicals. The ownership 


of JUBILEE resides in a large number of people 


The offering consists of: 





(who have received Class A Stock with each one 
year subscription). There are also 351 people | 
who furnished basic financing and launched the | 
project by buying 400 Preferred Stock packages 
at $100 each. 

How has JUBILEE developed? . . . JUBILEE 
began with a $35 investment by one of its 
founders for photostats for a sample issue. Three 


years of planning then preceded actual publica- | 


‘tion in May, 1953. Since then, 11 issues ago, paid | 


sales have quadrupled. By the end of its first 
year of publication JUBILEE will have done a | 
gross business of about $175,000. 


Four hundred $250 serial notes, bearing 3% interest payable 


semi-annually on December 1 and June 1. Interest will be 


computed from the first of the month in which the note is 


purchased. Beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of the notes 


are to be chosen each year by lot for redemption. 


Notes are callable in advance of maturity on any interest 


date at the option of the Corporation. 


What this means is that the serial- notes will run 
for at least five years, after which 10% of them— 
forty each year (unless the corporation decides it 
best to call in more)—will be chosen by lot for 
redemption at $250 each over a period of the next 


ten years. Interest paid on each $250 note will thus 
run from a minimum of $37.50 for those first re- 
deemed to a maximum of $112.50 for those redeemed 
at the end of the fifteen-year period. .. . At present 
this offer is limited to residents of New York State. 


Checks should be sent directly to JUBILEE, 377 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, New York 








Hubert and Lax 


One of our enthusiastic subscribers, a Monsignor, 
moved by the fact that as a layman’s publication 
we can’t send clerical representatives to the parishes 
to talk about the magazine, has started promoting 
JUBILEE from his own pulpit. The results have 
been impressive and we are highly appreciative. 
JUBILEE belongs to its subscribers, and depends 
for its development largely on their ideas, en- 
thusiasm and cooperation. 

We hope to reach the practicing (and alert) 
Catholic layman of our times with a good mag- 
azine, oriented toward the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which will tell the reader things worth rejoicing 
about, things about the life of his Church he doesn’t 
already know. 

Nearing the completion of our first year of 
publication, we have set our- 
selves a goal of 100,000 sub- 
scribers by the end of the 
second year. This isn’t many by 
standards in either the secular 
or the Catholic field, But 100,000 
paid subscriptions, which is 
slightly over twice what we now 
have, will put JUBILEE in an ex- 
cellent position, will mean more 

f pages, more pictures, better arti- 
) cles, more thoroughly satisfied 

readers. 
What can you do to help 
JUBILEE reach this goal? First, 
since JUBILEE is already close 
to the end of its first year, a large number of 
subscriptions will be up for renewal... . If you 
have been getting JUBILEE since the early months 
of publication, renew your subscription now so 
you won’t miss a single issue. There is a special 
rate for a two-year renewal, or if you like, you 
can buy another charter subscription stock pack- 

age. (Many of our subscribers—religious with a 

vow of poverty, schools and libraries, for example 

—cannot take the stock package, so there are still 

some left.) Second, when you renew, persuade a 

relative or friend to take a subscription. Third, 

speak about JUBILEE to your friends in the Holy 

Name or Altar and Rosary Society. Fourth, If your 


“CANARY OWNERS & LITTLE BROTHERS” 


for sale: Canary-Owners over 30, Maidenly Ladies 
with Cadillacs, Pipe Smokers Who Keep Bees, and 
so on.) Some people apparently get their names 
on a lot of lists, and often get two or three copies 
of the same brochure. We try to check the lists 
against each other, but it’s a costly procedure. 
So if you hear from us too often that’s the reason. 


e When roving editor Box Lax and photographer 
Jacques Lowe went to Berre L’Etang in southern 
France to photograph the Little Brothers (page 
21), Frére Hubert and Frére André welcomed 
them warmly. When Frére Hubert was informed 
that Lowe wanted to photograph him at his job 
in the Shell refinery, however, he was troubled. 

“It’s taken me almost five years to make friends 
with the men I work with,” he explained. “They 
accept me now as one of themselves. And I am one 
of them. If you come in with all this new equip- 
ment now and single me out and take a picture, 
it will just puzzle them. They'll say to themselves, 
‘What’s going on here? Why are they taking his 
picture? Isn’t he like us?’ ” 

He paused for a moment, then said: “I'll pray.” 
He went upstairs to the small chapel, and Lax 
and Lowe spent the afternoon walking around 
Berre L’Etang, Lowe photographing streets and 
sand dunes. When they returned to the house a 
few hours later they 
found Frére Hubert 
had just completed 
his meditation. He 
had made his de- 
cision; he agreed. 

Five years ago 
this spring Peter 
Maurin, who with 
Dorothy Day found- 
edthe Catholic 
Worker movement in 
the early Thirties, died at the Catholic worker farm 
in Newburgh, New York. All his life he had been 
a man of ideas, a leader who inspired hundreds 
of Catholics to interest themselves in the poor and 
the oppressed, to apply the social doctrine of the 
Church, to “make the encyclics click.” Yet for 
the last five years of his life his once-alert and 


Day and Maurin 


thus | Church doesn’t have a bulk order, suggest one to 

st re your pastor. Fifth, send us the names of people active mind was clouded, and he was the one who 
emed you think might be interested in JUBILEE. We will literally had to be led. Since his death, Miss Day 
esent mail them subscription material. has carried on the direction of the movement alone. 
State. A few weeks ago a friend of the Catholic Worker 


yurih 


York 


e Now—elucidating upon this last point—we send 
out a lot of subscription material. Some of the 
names come to us from subscribers, others come 
from list brokers who specialize in all types of 
name-lists. (You’d be surprised at what lists are 


kindly donated the funds necessary to have Peter 
Maurin’s body moved from the “donated grave” 
in Brooklyn to a little plot on the Catholic Worker 
farm named in his honor on Staten Island, New 


York. 
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The Church and her people 


THE HOLY FATHER 


Recovering from the gastric ailment 
which brought on a fever and a pro- 
longed attack of hiccups, Pope Pius 
XII appeared to be in much better 
health. While concern was still being 
expressed over his general health, of- 
ficials said that his condition had im- 
proved to the point where he was 
fast “approaching convalesence.” Al- 
though cutting down his daily routine 
to the minimum, the Pope continued 
to conduct the affairs of the Holy 
See. 


MOCH FEARS CATHOLIC INFLUENCE 


The religious question, almost al- 
ways an issue in European politics, 
was raised by Jules Moch, a leading 
Socialist and former Defense Minis- 
ter of France. Moch disapproved the 
proposed six-nation union contem- 
plated by the European army treaty 
on the ground that it would be too 
much influenced by Roman Catholics 
and not enough by Socialists. 

The first leaders of the movement 
to unify Europe, Moch pointed out, 
were all Roman Catholics: Robert 
Schuman, former French Foreign 
Minister; Alcide de Gasperi, former 
Italian Premier, and Konrad Adenau- 
er, West German Chancellor. They 
set up a basic union composed of 
France, West Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. 

Writing in the Socialist weekly, Le 
Combat Socialiste, M. Moch said: 
“I cannot conceive of Europe without 
Great Britain and Austria, which is 
almost 50% Socialist, or without the 
Scandinavian States, which have So- 
cialist Governments. I cannot con- 
ceive of a Europe limited to the less 
advanced powers which are now 
dominated by Catholic movements.” 


AFTERNOON MASSES 


Permission has been granted 
to all parishes in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., archdiocese to have 
afternoon Masses on one day 
each week during Lent, exclud- 
ing Saturday. Archbishop Pat- 
rick A. O’Boyle has offered a 
similar privilege to pastors on 
four Marian Year feast-days— 
the Annunciation, the Assump- 
tion, the Nativity of Our Lady 
and the feast of the Seven 
Sorrows. 


PARISH CREDIT UNIONS 


During the past two years 50 
families in Holy Angels parish, Buf- 


falo, N. Y., have met the medical 
expenses connected with childbirth 
with the aid of their parish credit 
union. Father R. J. Hunt, eastern 
provincial of the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate, recently announced that 
the promotion of similar credit unions 
has been adopted as an official pro- 
vincial policy. 

In addition to the one in Buffalo, 
credit unions already exist in Oblate 
parishes in Nebraska, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and New York. “We are con- 
vinced of the soundness of the Chris- 
tian cooperative movement,” Father 
Hunt said, “and we are mindful that 
parish credit unions harmonize with 
the Church’s teaching on social justice 
and charity... .” 


MARIAN YEAR BABIES 


And speaking of meeting 
the expenses of childbirth, 
six Los Angeles Catholic hos- 
pitals have decided that dur- 
ing this Marian Year they will 
absorb all maternity costs (ex- 
cept the doctors’ fees) to 
mothers of large families. If 
the baby born this year is a 
family’s fifth (or in some hos- 
pitals, sixth) child, it’s on the 
house. 


SPANISH INDIFFERENCE 


An “overwhelming majority” of 
Spanish workers do not practice their 
religion, according to a recent report 
in the Spanish Catholic magazine Ec- 
clesia. The article is the result of a 
survey taken by priests who are spir- 
itual advisors to the official trade 
union representing millions of work- 
ers. It is regarded as a realistic and 
revealing evaluation of conditions as 
they actually are. 


The following causes are advanced 
to explain the “great religious igno- 
rance” of the worker: “The Marxist 
virus that rusts his soul; his current 
contact with the priest; economic dif- 
ficulties that worry his spirit, and a 
bitter view, especially about material 
things, coupled with an indifference 
for any institution—be it the Church 
or the State—that does not solve his 
most pressing problems.” 

The report goes on to say that 
“The workers believe that both the 
Church and the priest are more in- 
clined toward the moneyed than the 
humble classes and are even con- 
vinced that our apostolate protects 
the rich more than the poor.” 


According to the survey’s findings, 
Spanish workers want wages raised 
“by 40 to 75 per cent”; they “preier 
the independence of both powers 
[Church and State]”; they feel that 
the social work of the State is meri- 
torious, but they suspect it is moti- 
vated more by a fear of Communism 
than by a genuine concern for social 
justice. Nevertheless, “they believe that 
[this social work] should be continued 
without pause until the final liberation 
of the poor [from economic difficulties] 
so as to create for them stability of 
conditions that will enable them to 
enjoy life freely and without worry. 
This would give wings to their soul so 
that it may fly back into the fold of 
the Church.” 


Despite the fact that the report 
contains unpleasant findings, its pub- 
lication in Ecclesia, the only Spanish 
magazine not subject to government 
censorship, was especially significant 
in that this magazine is generally re- 
garded as expressing the views of the 
Spanish hierarchy. Publication of the 
report is interpreted as an effort by 
the Bishops to stimulate greater social 
consciousness among the wealthy 
classes. 





ASSUMPTION REBUILDS 


On behalf of students from 160° Catholic 
colleges, Rev. C. E. Meyer, C.M., presents 
a $15,000 check to Rev. A. DeSautels, A.A. 
(right), President of Assumption College 

The money will help rebuild the Worcester 
College (left), damaged in a 1953 tornado. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 

24-26 NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY 
LIFE, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Theme: The Mother, the Heart of 
the Home. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON EASTERN 
RITES AND LITURGIES, Fordham 
University, New York City. Theme: 
Our Lady and the Eastern Church- 
es. 


THE CATHOLIC RENASCENCE SOCIETY, 
11th Annual Symposium, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Theme: Symbol and 
Myth in Creation and Criticism. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, 51st Annual Convention, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN, 
Annual business meeting of offi- 
cial delegates, diocesan program 
committee chairmen and modera- 
tors, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL LAYWOMEN’S — RETREAT 
MOVEMENT REGIONAL CONFERENCE, 
Villa Maria Retreat House, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 


NATIONAL MARIAN CONGRESS & IMMAC- 
ULATE CONCEPTION CENTENNIAL, 
San Francisco, California. 


CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY, Twentieth 
Anniversary of Spirit, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, N. Y. 

CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

PILGRIMAGE TO ROME FOR PIUS X 
RITES, led by Bishop Edwin O’Hara 
of Kansas City. Contact: Interna- 
tional Catholic Travel Service of 
Lanseair, 1031 Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE TO THE CANON- 
IZATION OF BL, PIUS X, led by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. Amer- 
ican Express Company has been 
appointed to handle travel details. 


WORLDWIDE CHILDREN’S DAY PRAYER 
FOR PEACE, 


MARIAN CONGRESS OF EASTERN RITES, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


18TH SESSION ON INDUSTRY AND SO- 
CIAL ACTION (for women) NCWC, 
Washington, D. C. Miss Katherine 
B. Kelly, Director. Theme: Restor- 
ation of a personal relationship to 
the social order. Social ethics in 
action, the role of woman in social, 
economic and political life, meth- 
ods in group activities, as well as 
discussion of selected major cur- 
rent problems. . 


24-27 CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT, Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 


@ Major events of Catholic interest will be 
listed without charge each month as a pub- 
lic service. Send complete—and accurate— 
information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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freland welomes-the world ts 
an tostal 


Time your visit to Ireland for our national festival, AN 
TOSTAL, and you'll find our welcome as warm-heart.d 


Rish 


as ever, only more so! All Ireland will be at home to visi- 
8 tors from far and near in the coming Spring, to all who 
long to see this romantic island at its glorious best. 
‘ Three weeks of pageantry, color and excitement... 


| cities and towns en fete... hundreds of cultural and 
TOURIST €iINFORMATION sporting events . . . indeed, an all-Irish program especially 


BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22,N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 
Issued by FOsRa Fdilte The National 
Tourist Publicity Organization for lreland 


for you! 


Plan your Spring trip to Ireland for AN TOSTAL 
(April 18-May 9, 1954) with your Travel Agent, 
and write Dept. 14 for colorful literature. 





UBILEE from coast 


agents now sell 
125 


to coast—a thin 

but well paid line. Join 
their rapidly growing ranks 
and sell one of the fastest 
growing magazines in the 
country (paid circulation 
has quadrupled since the 
first issue. ) 

Selling jUBILEE is easy. You 
get your commissions immedi- 
ately, need not worry about 
complicated bookkeeping. 


For further information, 
write: “Mac” 


JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 





CHRIST 

IS ON THE CROSS 
IN THE 
ORIENT 


In His Far East Trappists He suffers 
again the pangs of Calvary! Destitute, 
ill-fed, ill-housed, tortured by heat and 
malaria—in spite of poverty, disappoint- 
ments, heartaches, all borne for love of 
God, the monks of Our Lady of Joy, 
Hong Kong, carve from the granite of 
the island a place of worship against the 
evils of Commuhism which have reduced 
them to this state, and which threatens 
now to envelop even the West. Will you 
help us to help them? They offer many 
prayers and labors for benefactors. 


Friends of the Far East Trappists 
Box 66, Neenah, Wis. 


(Established in the Diocese of Green Bay 
with Ecclesiastical Approbation) 


Name 





Street 





City 





All contributions acknowledged. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


ALTAR LINENS 


Dear Sir: After suBILEE’s fine article on 
“Altar Linens” (January, 1954) there 
ought to be no parish priest having to ask 
for altar linens. The author certainly 
treated the subject most comprehensively. 
However in order to save time shopping for 
linen in a smaller city than New York, I 
should like to add that if one tries to buy 
“cambric handkerchief linen” even in the 
larger department stores, the answer is 
“we do not have it,” but if you ask for a 
light-weight pure Irish linen, they will have 
it. Have found that % yard linen (cost: ap- 
proximately $1.00) will make 9 sets sick cail 
Communion cloths. And ladies, I have 
found that when we girls get together for 
a gab-fest, and if I have in my handbag 
these little 6-inch squares with thread and 
needles, and instead of knitting I start 
hand-hemming, invariably everyone will 
say “Let me do one too.” We cannot very 
well talk about our neighbor, while we are 
sewing on Communion cloths can we? 
Marte VILLING 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Editors: Thank you for the fine 
article on making altar linens. Our Altar 
and Rosary Society voted at our meeting 
last night to renew all the linens which 
Father needs here at Saint Anthony’s 
Church in Knoxville. 

Marcaret Recnier, President 

Altar and Rosary Society 

Knoxville, Iowa 


JUBILEE LIKE LIFE? 


Dear Sirs: Although am a_one-share 
stockholder, perhaps should have said, a 
fortiori, must express some anxiety at the 
general arrangement of JUBILEE and agree 
with Fr. Paul in letters to the editor, Jan. 
The early burst of enthusiasm for JUBILEE 
will be short-lived if general policy con- 
tinues. Must agree “with Fr. Paul’s ideas 
almost entirely. After working at least 10 
hours a day, 6 days a week this summer, 
enjoyed reading an article like “American 
Mother.” It was warm, human, true, beau- 
tiful—tiked article on Japan, South Africa, 
but the general run of articles leave me 
cold and are very uninviting. 

However, am not one to compromise ideals 
—keep them up, but not out of reach. Will 
continue to read and support JUBILEE in 
the hopes for better things in the future. 
The general articles on art, Christmas 
cards—oh brother. Just looking at those 
cards scared me. 

In conclusion, pray, work, and hope for 
the future. This is just one guy’s opinion, 
and hope you don’t mind. 

Oremus pro invicem, 
Dick Torer 
Norwood, Ohio 


Gentlemen: .. . I wish to echo Father 
Paul M. Thomas’s letter in the last issue. 
I am quite pleased with suBILEE, but I am 
afraid it is doomed to remain another 
reasonably esoteric “intellectual” magazine 
in its present form. I am opposed to the 


4 


glaring editorial oversimplifications of 
Life, Look, Pic, Time, and so on, but these 
are quite evidently the techniques which 
build mass circulation. If the Church is 
going to bring her message to the millions 
of Catholics of average intelligence and 
education (a message which is either not 
enunciated in the pulpits, the Brooklyn 
Tablet, The Queen’s Work, etc., or is not 
coming through properly when it is enun- 
ciated), JUBILEE is going to have to change 
its tune or remain a small-time, noble, but 
ineffectual gesture. I suggest you take 
Father Thomas’s letter quite seriously. 
Much luck and success with your under- 

taking. I wish we could circulate 5,000,000 
copies. . 

Joun P. Britz 

Walla Walla, Wash. 


Dear Editors: Two or three months ago 
I came across my first copy of JUBILEE in 
the enormous racks of Sears, Roebuck y 
Cia de Mexico. It was the July issue and 
it was practically obscured by an interna- 
tional gallimaufrey that included Adam, 
Elle, Siempre, Writer's Digest, The Tatler, 
Vision, Match, Models and the Illustrated 
London News. I'd heard about it vaguely 
and I bought it. That night, having read it 
cover to cover twice, I started a rave letter 
and almost wrote a check for a subscrip- 
tion. But other things intervened. As sug- 
gested by letters in your latest issue, the 
thank-you letter gets deferred . . . while 
the mad note, written in passion and 
mailed immediately, is later regretted. 

Fortunately a friend of ours (Fr. Cle- 
ment Kern, a Labor priest from Detroit, 
wuo has a Mexican parish there, and who 
comes down here every February to renew 
his contacts with Mexican Catholic and So- 
cial Action—who is incidentally a story, 
perhaps) sent us a Christmas gift sub- 
scription. 

I’ve just devoured the January issue. I’m 
now reading it through for the third time. 
The piece on Eric Gill, the Children’s Sec- 
tion (which ours enjoyed), the Report on 
the U. S. Bishops, all the photographs and 
illustrations, the make-up and type . 
well, it is completely professional and com- 
pletely original, apart from being pro- 
foundly Catholic. 

I have a morbid interest in Catholic maga- 
zines—having been in on the birth and de- 
mise of several in several countries. Almost 
always the birth was the result of a mixed 
marriage between a successful secular pub- 
lication and a missionary idea. Like a 
good many mixed marriages most failed. 
And even the ones that succeeded financial- 
ly (almost all of them) seem to have done 
so at the expense of a compromise between 
professionalism and parochialism. The idea 
seems to have been to wean Catholics 
away from such fairly harmless publications 
as Reader’s Digest and Woman’s Day—by 
providing a parochial version. 

Now that we’re spang into Catholic Press 
Month, I’d like to see several of these 
points raised. Whether the Catholic Press 
should concentrate on providing Catholic 
equivalents for the big secular magazines? 


Or whether it should provide Catholic pe- 
riodicals so fine in themselves that non 
Catholics read them. Commonweal and 
Esprit and Cross-Currents, for instance, in 
spite of their relatively small circulation, 
are carefully followed by non-Catholic in- 
tellectuals and editors. As I remember i: 
the Book Review Digest (which is the 
chief mentor of 25¢ reprint publishers) has 
always included, among twenty odd sources, 
the Commonweal review—as its only Cath:- 
olic source. Again the question remains: 
should the Catholic press be missionary «: 
ghetto? 

Which brings us back to the pleasant 
subject of JUBILEE. In the July issue and 
the January one, I’ve noticed the complaint 
that it isn’t a Catholic Life. Well, who, fer 
St. Christopher’s sake, wants a Catholic 
Life or Look? (Unless you promised it in 
your advance publicity.) JUBILEE is Jubilec! 
A marvelously integrated magazine of pi:- 
tures and text—which as far as I can sev, 
accomplishes a revolution in magazine pub- 
lishing which owes more to Eric Gill and 
to the Encyclicals than it does to Henry 


, Luce or Senator McCarthy. 


Long may you wave—and sell in Catho- 
lic Mexico as well as Protestant England 
and % and % U.S. By any standards | 
can muster, you are a fine professional 
magazine, with universal interest. 

Very sincerely yours in Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, 

Donato Demarest 
Mexico City 


To the Editors: An interesting issue is 
raised by a priest writing to you in Jan- 
uary. He is unhappy about JUBILEE’s not 
being a Catholic Look or Life, about its 
“intellectual and educated language,” its 
being “too deep, dry, didactic for the ordi- 
nary man in the street—the man of aver- 
age education and intelligence.” To suc- 
ceed, he says, be popular. 

The issue here is the mediocre majority 
versus the intelligent minority. Who should 
lead whom? Or, hasn’t the Church done 
enough for the “average”? We invite this 
supposed 12-year-old mind into churches of 
a decor to suggest that really he has never 
left the nursery—walls of blue and gold 
curlicues against which stand _sissified 
statues which are imitations of imitations 
of imitations, originally done by a mentzel- 
ity which assumed Heaven peopled with 
sugar-candy morons. Here we preach down 
to him, wail third-grade hymns at hiio, 
compose novenas to divert him from the 
liturgy and plan parish activities to enter- 
tain him. And certainly we publish, pu)- 
lish, publish for him. Et tu, JUBILEE? 

Where has all this pandering got us? An 
adult man of any virility feels uncomfor'- 
able in our churches, Although he doesn’t 
say so in front of the children, things rv- 
ligious bore him. Oh, don’t think he doesn’t 
understand it, he understands it all too 
well. He’s ashamed of it. The man of the 
intelligent minority is more than ashame’. 
He’s down-right angry at being made \o 
feel an outcast in his own Home. He feels 
if he can’t have great art created though'- 


JUBILE!: 
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fully to sharpen his outlook, then at least 
he should have one church simple rather 
than ornate and distracting. If he dare not 
sing out “And (peace) to your spirit” or 
even speak aloud an Amen to his priest, he 
would at least like to hear a masculine 
choir chant it out strong. Yes, and for a 
stimulating change he could use a deep, 
dry and didactic sermon. 

How small is this intelligent minority? 
Larger than we suppose. The successful 
men of the parish can’t be complete fools. 
Add to their number those who have been 
educated, and add to both those sums the 
people who could have utilized an educa- 
tion—all this adds up to quite a few hun- 
dred intelligent people in each parish. 

Of course the priests never know these 
people. To them the priest is but an ami- 
able janitor hustling about to stoke the 
physical plant (a job many of laity are 
better equipped to do). Harassed by his 
bricks and mortar and school children he 
has no time for educating his adults. Nor 
does he wish to be educated by them. If 
one of the intelligent minority should wish 
to discuss, say, having wedding or funeral 
guests receive Communion, he is often met 
with evasion, suspicion and an insultingly 
condescending attitude. The intelligent 
minority, which might add to the vitality 
of the Church, slinks off, leaving the priest 
to the yes-Father young girls and old men 
who think it an act of piety to hang on 
his coattails. 

if there is no place in present parish 
life for the intelligent not-so-small minority 
... let JUBILEE continue to try. 

JEAN KEELAN 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Dear Sirs: Sorry I haven’t gotten around 
sooner to tell you how much I like JUBILEE. 
I received the February issue this morning 
and was encouraged by your statement 
that, “We have not tried to down-grade 
JUBILEE’s material into dehydrated pap 
for people of the supposed twelve-year-old 
intellectual level.” I think we need more, 
not less, magazines with your high stand- 
ards. Today we hear too many cheap mag- 
azines and entertainment excused on the 
basis that “we’re only giving the people 
what they want.” If the people themselves 
can’t raise their standards then it’s up to 
radio, TV and the press to do it for them. 
Keep up your high standards. 

Tom Gris 

Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editors: Please don’t lower your 
standards or change your style—no matter 
how vocal the critics. 
CAROLINE PUTNAM 
Springfield, Mass. 


WHO’S THE OLDEST? 


Editor: The February issue of JUBILEE, 
like all its predecessors, was stimulating 
and refreshing. I hope your circulation con- 
tinues to mount. 

It was pleasing, also, to find an excellent 
diocesan newspaper, The Pilot, singled out 
for such favorable treatment as a Catholic 
Press Month feature. 

While I have deep respect for The Pilot, 
however, I must inform your readers that 
it is not the “oldest diocesan weekly.” That 
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distinction belongs to the Catholic Tele- 
graph-Register, weekly newspaper of the 
Cincinnati Archdiocese, which is in its 
123rd year of uninterrupted publication. 

In the so-called centenary issue of The 
Pilot, which appeared March 8, 1930, the 
editors clearly, if unintentionally exposed 
the groundlessness of their antiquarian 
claim when they pointed out that “on Jan- 
uary 3, 1835, however, the paper bore the 
name of the Literary and Catholic Sen- 
tinel, with folio markings Vol. I No. 1. . .” 

The Catholic Telegraph-Register, founded 
in 1831, has had an uninterrupted career 
ever since then as the weekly newspaper of 
the Cincinnati diocese. 

Boston well may be proud of The Pilot 
and its various predecessors. But Cincin- 
nati is proud of the Catholic Telegraph- 
Register, and proud, too, of its just claim 
to be the “oldest diocesan weekly.” 

James M. SHEA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE VANISHING IRISH 


Dear Sir: The splendid article by Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning in your January 
issue was spoiled somewhat by inexact 
statements on the role of heredity. She 
rightfully attributed the many fine quali- 
ties of the Irish to their close association 
with the Church and to their strong family 
traditions. 

But sociologists and anthropologists 
wince when they read in her last section 
passages like the following: “As a rule any 
person of Irish blood takes the matter of 
his personal chastity very seriously. He is 
instinctively modest.” And “The ones who 
should be informed are those with Irish 
blood in their veins. It is their responsibil- 
ity to pass on the mysticism, the wit, the 
endurance, the intellect of the Irish 
PACE. as 

There is not a bit of doubt about the 
Irish being serious about chastity, thanks 
be to God, but students ‘of culture deny 
that this or any other character trait comes 
through the genes. At least there is no 
proof of that contention. Moreover, the 
term ‘race’ is used incorrectly by the 
author... . 

Mscr. ArtHUR F. BuKOwskI 
Aquinas College 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


To the Editor: I do not know whether it 
is germane and proper to write to you a 
letter, commenting on material contained 
in your “Letters to the Editor” feature, in 
the hope that you might print it in a future 
column, but I feel compelled to do so. 

In the February 1954 issue of JUBILEE, 
Dennis O’Connor of Jersey City, N. J., con- 
cludes his communication relative to 
“There’s still Hope for the Irish,” with the 
words: “They [the O’Connors] are Jansen- 
ists through and through!” This statement 
startles and shocks this reader. 

It is ‘a peculiar and understandable 
human weakness, to represent certain hu- 
man failings, weaknesses and errors, par- 
ticularly if they happen to be fairly com- 
mon to national or ethnic groups, with cer- 
tain proud undertones, which beg under- 
standing, tolerance or even forgiveness 
from the world at large. Thus Latins con- 
sider themselves “hot-teupeced” or “hot- 


blooded”; we Germans believe ourselves to 
be “bullnecked” or “hardheaded”, etc. In 
truth, such thinking constitutes a mere 
rationalization by means of which we shift 
individual responsibility for serious per- 
sonal and moral shortcomings, so as to 
blame them on the accident of national 
origin. This type of thought shifts the 
blame from where it really belongs, consti- 
tutes a shirking of responsibility and in 
the final analysis constitutes a denial of 
man’s free will (sic! Jansenism), which 
to a Catholic constitutes heresy. 

By stating that we are “hot-tempered” 
we avoid individual responsibility for the 
capital sin of anger; “hot-blooded” avoids 
the capital sin of lust and “bullnecked” 
covers for pride. 

In similar manner the admission to Jan- 
senism is most regrettable because it stamps 
those admitting to it as heretics. 

Pope Innocent X condemned Jansen’s 
teachings in 1653 and in 1713 Pope Cle- 
ment XI condemned the errors of Jansen’s 
followers. 

Kornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres 
(b.1585 —d.1638) taught that the will of 
man cannot resist either temptation or 
grace. He thus, in effect, denied Free Will. 
He further taught that the “elect” are few, 
thus establishing an un-Catholic doctrine 
of predestination. Undoubtedly strongly in- 
fluenced by Zwingli and Calvin, Bishop 
Jansen misinterpreted St. Augustine of 
Hippo. The fact that the Jansenistic beliefs 
are in absolute conflict with Catholic be- 
lief, derived from Natural Law, Divine 
Revelation and Dogma is so patently ob- 
vious, that further elaboration on my part 
is not required here. In any event, the 
condemnation as a heresy, of such teach- 
ing, should satisfy every good Catholic. 
To proudly defend such error as Jansenism 
does not constitute a justification for ad- 
herence to it. 


As a Catholic, relatively new to the 
United States as an immigrant and not of 
Gaelic antecedents, I have not failed to 
note with deep regret that a strong Jan- 
senistic spirit pervades and permeates some 
segments of the American Catholic laity 
and clergy to, what I feel, the great detri- 
ment of our Faith. This spirit has so un- 
christian and un-Catholic a character that 
it exerts an alienating or at least deeply 
disturbing and distressing effect on Cath- 
olics not heretofore familiar with this 
somehow “protestant” approach. It consti- 
tutes without a doubt an effect which de- 
nies and weakens greatly some of the 
fundamental and beautiful beliefs and 
practices of our Holy Faith. Belief in the 
Mercy and Goodness of God, last but not 
least the Doctrine of Free Will are sabo- 
taged, by both tenets of Jansenism which 
are cited above. In further consequence 
the practice of frequent or daily Com- 
munion, the practice of frequent attend- 
ance at the confessional becomes worth- 
less and the cardinal virtues of Faith and 
Hope are abandoned. 

For these reasons, many more of which 
I could recite if time and space permitted, 
I appeal to our Gaelic brethren in Christ, 
to reexamine the facts and to recognize 
why the Popes Innocent and Clement con- 
demned Jansen’s teachings. Let me stress 
also that Jansenism is not of Irish origin 





but originated in another nation, which 
today has long abandoned all of these 
tenets of heresy... . 
Rotre H. EHRMANN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: The simple facts (about 
The Vanishing Irish, January, 1954) are— 
Marriage on the Gold Standard in Eire 
... One inherits “the place”... jobs 
and business opportunities are few—hence 
the exports from the non-skilled Iabor and 
professional levels. Small farms have de- 
pended for years on the “exile’s letter” 
with cash, thus lowering the marriage rate 
for us—even abroad. Nothing is done to 
curb the greedy and avaricious materialism 
that has perverted economic life from its 
divinely-ordained purpose, and we can’t 
even blame England this time. Eire could 
still provide for 8 million, but how to wean 
the greedy few of the present 3 million or 
teach them that “the bread you hoard is 
the bread of him who hungers” is the 
problem? Dublin city had 50,000 one room 
homes a decade ago, in a nation of 3 
million people—that’s something. 

Maybe it’s God’s Will we do vanish at 
the descent from Saints and Scholars to 
Pubs and politics (as in America) should 
help us to see that even the Irish are 
people. Leprechauns and Mother Machree 
to the contrary, we too are human and 
should mea culpa once in a while. 

S. J. HANLEy, 
Brooklyn, New York 


BERNADETTE 


To the Editors: I doubt whether Sister 
M. Thérése, who has been called “Our 
Lady’s troubadour,” has penned a more 
stirring Marian tribute than the prose- 
poem, “Bernadette of Lourdes,” in your 
February issue. Though Sister indeed may 
have been unable to “pluck out the heart 
of [the] mystery,” she has succeeded in 
leading us to prayer-wonderment before 
the grotto of Massabielle. And ever since 
my first reading of the article, something 


inside me keeps chanting the words from « 


one of Sister’s lyrical offerings to the Lady: 
“This way went Mary . . . Into the hearts 
of men.” Ad multos annos to the editors 
of JUBILEE and to singing servants like 
Sister Thérése. Even priests can be brought 
humbly to their knees in the kind of pray- 
er we try to teach our fellowmen.... 
Rev. Raymonp RoseE.iep 
Dubuque, Iowa 


ADVERTISING & HERESY 


Dear Editors: . . . Let us hope and pray 
the issues of the year 1954 will be literally 
pregnant with ad copy. Non-subscription 
revenue must increase if you are to main- 
tain the pace. JUBILEE is too good to join 
the ranks of those journalistic attempts 
that ended in disaster. Why not have the 
good Sisters who are staunch rooters of 
your enterprise make storm novenas for 
this intention? I don’t think it is heretical 
to pray for juicy ad contracts. .. . 
Grorce E. AppEL, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


@ No heresy, but the staff of a maga- 
zine’s life. Sisters, please pray for us. 


—Ed. 


READING THE BIBLE 


Gentlemen: The February issue of your 
excellent publication arrived today. The 
plan for reading the Bible was, I think, 
your best article because it filled, or helped 
to fill, the greatest need. 

For me, however, the Saint Valentine 
article was of particular interest; as a 
monk of Saint Benedict I spend the greater 
part of my working hours producing and 
distributing Christian greeting cards. This 
year we brought out our first valentine—a 
design that proved to be quite similar to 
one of your illustrations, though less elab- 
orate. The card was very well-liked; con- 
sequently, we hope to have a number of 
them for next year. 

Incidentally, readers who appreciated 
Walter Mellman’s woodcuts in one of your 
earlier editions might be interested in 


learning that we have used some of his 
designs in our assortment of Easter cards. 
May God bless your good work. 
Frater Xavier, O.S.B. 
. Conception Abbey Press 
Conception, Missouri 


THE ANGLICANS 


To the Editor: Permit me to correct a 


misapprehension which the Reverend Peter. 


C. Moore sets forth in his letter [Febru- 
ary] on “some misstatements of facts and 
some misapprehensions” in JUBILEE’s ob- 
servations on Anglicans. 

Father Moore says “John Murray Forbes, 
sometime Vicar of this [St. Luke’s] 
Chapel, after becoming a Roman Catholic 
and founding the American College for 
Priests in Rome, returned to the Episcopal 
Church, . . .” While gathering materials 
for a forthcoming history of the North 
American College, I have found it alleged 
in various quarters that Dr. Forbes not 
only played an important part in the 
foundation of the College but was even its 
first president. 

Where this rather widespread notion first 
arose, I cannot say. What I can say is that 
in both particulars, it is incorrect. The 
only documentary evidence that I have en- 
countered regarding Dr. Forbes and the 
founding of the College is a letter from 
him to Archbishop Hughes, dated Rome, 
June 17, 1857, and reposing in the New 
York Archdiocesan archives. The most that 
can be concluded from this letter is that 


Dr. Forbes was asked, while at Rome, to 
check on the progress of the College proj. 
ect, which was then almost complete, 
thanks to the cooperation of Archbishop 
Francis P. Kenrick of Baltimore and the 
Holy See. The Holy See had designated 
Kenrick as official expediter of the plan 
in the name of the American Hierarchy. 
Pius IX founded the College. 

Obviously, Dr. Forbes could not have 
been president of an institution which 
opened in December 1859, since he had re- 
signed his charge in New York on October 
17th, 1859. Nor was his name even men. 
tioned in the list of fifteen names sub- 
mitted to Rome for the rectorship, from 
which list the Rev. William G. McCloskey, 
D.D., of the Archdiocese of New York, was 
chosen the first head of the North Ameri- 
can College. 

Rev. Rosert F. McNamara 
Professor of Church History 
St. Bernard’s Seminary 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES FOR MISSIONS 


Dear Editor: We wish to thank JUBILEE 
for publishing the letter, in the January 
issue, of Miss Octavia Introvigne, who sent 
you our request for remailers. And we 
would like to publicly acknowledge her 
interest in our service. We received many 
responses from the published letter. 

In the files of the Kenrick Remailing 
Service are: the names of at least 2,500 
missionary priests who want copies of 
JUBILEE. If your readers would like to 
share their JUBILEE with a missionary priest 
and his converts, have them write to the 
Kenrick Remailing Service, 7800 Kenrick 
Road, St. Louis 19, Missouri. The service 
is conducted by the students of Kenrick 
Seminary. They will promptly send you 
complete instructions. 

JosepH E. Geist, Director 
Kenrick Remailing Service 
St. Louis, Missouri 


HOW MANY TIMES? 


To the Editors: I believe that I have 
caught you in contradictory statements. In 
one place in your publicity you say that 
your circulation has tripled, in another 
piece of promotion you claim it has 
quadrupled. Are you people talking 
through your hats? 

BERNADETTE KELLY 

Bronx, N. Y. 


@ No. You read correctly. By the eighth 
issue (December) circulation had 
tripled, by the tenth issue (February) 
it had quadrupled. But don’t let it stop 
there—see the Editors’ Notes for sug- 
gestions on how you can help JuBILeE 
grow.—Ed. 


Dear Sirs: Congratulations on JUBIL¢E. 
I was especially interested in your Fcb- 
ruary issue with the picture story of rainy 
day games under the title of “Children’s 
Corner,” which is the name of my nurs¢ry 
school. Incidentally the games are ©x- 
cellent and have proven a great help to 
en 

Marcaret O’BRIEN 

Children’s Corner 

Scarsdale, New York 
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LENTEN BUT NOT DULL 


BEFORE THE 
DAWN 


by Eugenio Zolli 





The author, a wise and holy man, 
was Chief Rabbi of Rome during the 
time of the Nazi persecutions in 
that city. In 1945 he came into the 
Church and in this book tells us all 
that led up to his conversion, and 
especially of the strong attraction 
he had always felt for the person- 
ality of Our Lord. $3.25 


THERESE OF 
LISIEUX 


by Dom Hans Urs von Balthasar 


St. Therese considered from a theo- 
logian’s point of view, but in lay- 
man’s language. The author finds 
her teaching even more important 
than we had supposed and her own 
character all the more lovable for 
having been a little less perfect 
than her other biographers have 


told us. $3.50 
THE 
SEVEN SWORDS 


by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Our Lady’s sorrows related to Lent 
and to the sorrows in our own 
lives. Surely THE book for Lenten 
reading this year? Illustrated with 
eight reproductions of pictures by 
EI Greco. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


The new number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET comes out this week. It contains our 
whole Spring list among other things of in- 
terest to you. To get the Trumpet, free and 
postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 














This lonely little girl is typical of 1,670,000 
German orphans who lost one or both parents in World War Ii. 
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0 R P Hi A N S The brief but pitiable dossiers of its 


homeless children sum up a tragic decade in German history. 


Today in the Federal Republic there are over 1,300,000 German children 
who lost either mother or father in World War II, and 121,000 
youngsters who lost both parents. In addition, there are 250,000 

refugee orphans. Some are the offspring of Nazi S.S. troopers who were 
encouraged to beget future citizens for the Reich that was to last 

a thousand years. Some lost father or mother when the conquering 
Russians shipped thousands of Germans to slave labor camps in 

the Soviet Union. Still others (94,000) are “Occupation orphans” — 
the fruit of casual unions between German girls and Occupation troops. 

















Many are lonely— 

like this boy, whose untrusting eyes 

mirror a conflict: under a defiant and 
truculent desire to be let alone lies a 
desperate wanting to be loved. The hope of 
those who care for these orphans lies 

in one quality which nothing seems 

able to destroy: the almost limitless 
resilience of the young human personality. 
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The responsibility of caring for these innocents 


has been assumed by federal and municipal agencies in West 


Germany, and by private agencies as well: religious groups, 
the Red Cross, the YMCA. The children need, first of all, the 
obvious human necessities: food, clothing, shelter. 

Just as important is the need to help them reconstruct a 
whole and secure personal world, made up of the small 
elements which make sense to a child: opening a present, 
sharing in songs and games. Occasionally, 

as the pictures on this page show, a U.S. Army unit stationed 
near an orphanage will give a party, at which there will 

be gifts of food and clothing for everyone. The Sisters 

join in the merrymaking, offering a prayer of thanks 

for the GIs who have been the instruments of God’s Providence. 
For this party, a musician from a nearby music school 
entertains with violin music, and afterward there is a feast. 














Aware of the special problems of “Occupation orphans,” German agencies 
do their best to modify the formal atmosphere of the orphanages. 
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The need for play, 
the need for affection are basic: 
these the orphanages try to give. 
In organized games the children 
drawn out of themselves. 

Some of them have never 

seen a Catholic nun before. 
Trust must be won, but 

once won, it deepens quickly. 
Some of the children are 





brought to the orphanages 


by parents who can no longer support 


Children play games in the gym of a Catholic foundling home. Frightened them. Others come in of 
at the nun’s strange garb, one boy cried and was afraid to show his face. their own accord. 





Wanting a child but too poor to adopt one, thi: 
German girl came to the foundling home 
and took this boy home with her for a day. 
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For the lucky ones, 
a home is provided by childless couples 
who come to adopt them, and when 
this happens the entire population 
of the orphanage share the joy. The joy 
is greatest, of course, when a child is 
reunited with his own parents. 
But today, though nine years have 
elapsed since the war’s end, there are 
stil in Germany 29,000 parents 
searching for children and 
26,000 lost children. But the 
vast majority of these families 

i! probably never be reunited. 


An old lady who lost her own grand- 
daughter “adopts” an orphan for a day. 


A five-year-old named Martin acquires 
a surname, a new mother and father, 
and a home where he will be loved. 
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Regular visitors to German orphanages and foundling 
homes lavish on nameless infants the love they have been denied. 
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| THE 
‘TEMPTATION 
OF CHRIST 


The Gospel for the first Sunday of Lent—Saint 
Matthew’s account of the temptation of Christ— 
sets the theme for our coming struggle over the 
flesh: Christ suffered a fast of forty days and forty 
nights to encourage us to do penance. The follow- 
ing Preface from the Mozarabic liturgy (once the 
rite of all Gaul and Spain) reminds us with much 
eloquence how Our Lord won His victory. 


It is meet and just, that we give thanks to thee, 
_ O eternal and almighty God, through Jesus Christ 
_ thy Son, our Lord: who, by fasting, obtained a 
_ glorious victory over the devil, and by his own 
example, taught his soldiers how to fight. For forty 
| days and forty nights did the God and Lord of all 
fast, that he might both show that he, the true God, 
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And now Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert, to 
be tempted by the devil. And when He had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, afterwards He was hungry. And 
the tempter coming said to Him: If Thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made bread. Who 
answered and said: it is written: Not in bread alone doth 
man live, but in every word that proceedeth from 

the mouth of God. Then the devil took Him up into 

the holy city and set Him upon the pinnacle of the 
temple, and said to Him: If Thou be the Son of God, cast 
Thyself down. For it is written: That He hath given His 
angels charge over Thee, and in their hands shall they 
bear Thee up, lest perhaps Thou dash Thy foot against 
a stone. Jesus said to him: It is written again: Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord Thy God.. Again the devil 

took Him up into a very high mountain and showed 
Him all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them, and said to Him: All these will I give Thee, if 
falling down Thou wilt adore me. Then Jesus saith to 
him: Begone, Satan! for it is written: The Lord thy 
God shalt thou adore, and Him only shalt thou serve. 
Then the devil left Him: and behold angels came, and 
ministered to Him.—MatTTHEW 4. 1-11 


had assumed human nature, and make good, by 
his fast, that which Adam had forfeited by intem- 
perance. The devil attacked the Virgin’s Son, not 
knowing that he was, moreover, the only-begottem 
Son of God. And although, with his ancient cratt,. 
he used the same artifice to seduce the secondi 
Adam, wherewith he had vanquished the first; yet: 
did all his cunning fail with the most brave com-. 
batant. He who fasted forty days and forty nights, 
and afterwards was hungry, is the same that,. of: 
old, for the space of forty years, fed countless.mul- 
titudes with bread from heaven. This is he. that, . 
by his own power, entered into battle with the- 
devil, the prince of darkness; and having cast him: 
down, gloriously bore up to heaven the trophy ofi 
his victory. 








THE 40 DAYS OF LENT 


THE PRESENT Lenten liturgy of the Church contains many 
customs designed to remind us that this season is to be 
devoted to penance and self-denial, in memory of Christ’s 
passion and in preparation for Easter. Even a cursory 
glance at a missal reveals far fewer feast days celebrated 
in Lent than during the other liturgical seasons. At daily 
Mass, and on Sundays, too, the priest wears purple vest- 
ments. The Gloria in Excelsis Deo is omitted. During the 
last two weeks of Lent, beginning on Passion Sunday, all 
the statues, stations of the cross and holy pictures in our 
churches are veiled in purple. In former times this veiling 
was maintained throughout Lent, and a curtain was 
drawn between the people and the sanctuary, thus sug- 
gesting man’s state of exile and degradation, the hiding 
of God’s face, and the mourning in which each Christian 
should participate. The veil was not lifted until Wednes- 
day of Holy Week, when the words “the veil of the temple 
was rent” were read in Saint Euke’s-Gespel. 

During Lent also the Alleluia verse usually found in 
the Mass is replaced by the less joyous Tract. In the 
cathedral at Toul in the Middle Ages, a solemn ceremony 
was held at the beginning of Lent in which the choir boys 
carried out of the church an effigy representing the 
Alleluia and buried it in the cloister, incensing the 
grave and sprinkling it with holy water. Of another 
French cathedral, a possibly apocryphal account relates 
that a small boy stood at the head of the middle aisle 
with a top, on which the letters of the word Alleluia were 
painted in gold. At the appropriate time, he whipped the 
top down the aisle and out the door of the church. 

Central in the whole liturgy of Lent in early times was 
the intensive preparation of the catechumens, the pros- 
pective converts. Even today we can find in our liturgy 
strong traces of this early testing-time, when a candidate 
who was carelessly admitted to the Church might turn 
out to be a betrayer, or when the prevailing paganism of 
the time might cause an ill-instructed Christian to slip 
back into his former way of life. 

Lent, therefore, was a time of exacting preparation of 


the catechumens. Parents today who take their infants to 
the church to be baptized do not realize that once, for 
the adult converts, the baptismal ceremonies which ar: 
now telescoped into a few minutes were once spread ou! 
over a period of trial and testing which lasted as long as 
two years, each ceremony taking place as a mark of 
further progress on a long road which culminated in final 
admission to the Church on Holy Saturday night. 


Histor THE DOCUMENTs that remain to us from 
Y the earliest Christian times suggest that the 
observance of Lent as we know it—forty days of fasting 
preceding Easter—was not universal in the Church until 
about the time of the Council of Nicea in the fourth cen- 
tury. But Saint Basil the Great, who died in 379, could 
write that during his lifetime, “There is no island, there 
is no continent, no city or people, no distant corner of 
the globe, where the announcement [of the Lenten fast | 
is not listened to. Nay, armies on the march, and travel- 
lers on the road, sailors as well as merchants, all alike 
hear the ordinance and receive it with joy. Let no man 
then separate himself from the number of fasters in 
which every race of mankind, every period of life. every 
class of society is included.” 

While he was Bishop of Alexandria in Egypt, Saint 
Athanasius, a contemporary of Saint Basil, journeyed 
through Western Europe, and everywhere he went he 
noted—apparently with some surprise—that the forty 
day Lent was universally observed. Writing back to his 
clergy in Alexandria from Rome in 339, he urged therm 
to “proclaim the fast of forty days to the brethren, and 
persuade them to fast; to the end that while all the world 
is fasting, we who are in Egypt should not become « 
laughing-stock as the only people who do not fast, but 
take our pleasure in these days.” 

Lent’s present duration is based on an imitation o/ 
Christ’s forty-day fast in the desert. Several Old Testa 
ment fasts, among them those of Moses on Mount Sinai 
and Elias on Mount Horeb, prefigure our present-da\ 
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Lent. For many years in the Western Church, Lent con- 
sisted of the four weeks before Easter, and since Sundays 
have never been observed by Western Christians as fast 
days, Lent for hundreds of years had only 36 days of 
actual fast. (In the Eastern Churches, Lent traditionally 
lasted eight weeks of five fasting days each, since in the 
East both Saturday and Sunday are exempt from fast- 
ing.) 

So widely was the 36-day period observed that Lent 
became known as the “tithing time,” since 36 days total 
approximately one-tenth of the days in the year. Just as 
Christians—adopting a Jewish custom—were supposed to 
give tithes (i.e., one-tenth) of their material wealth to 
the Church, Lent was considered a spiritual tithe. Some- 
time later the extra four days were added on so that 
Lent would parallel Christ’s fast. 

In the Middle Ages, the “truce of God” applied dur- 
ing Lent, so that no wars were fought during this season. 
Armies delayed their campaigns—or interrupted them— 
until Lent was over. Law courts were closed during Lent, 
hunting was forbidden, and husbands and wives remained 
continent all during the penitential season. 


P THE cross of ashes which the priest 
€MANCE traces on the foreheads of the faithful on 
Ash Wednesday and the indulgences which we find listed 
in our prayer books are about the only surviving customs 
which recall the severe penances imposed upon early 
Christians. Even down to the time of the Reformation, 
those who had committed serious sins were often ban- 
ished from the church on Ash Wednesday, to be recon- 
ciled and restored to the full practice of their religion 
only on Holy Thursday. An early document dating back 
to the fifth or sixth century includes an “Order for those 
who do public penance,” and its directions are brief 
and blunt: “You take him in the morning of the Wednes- 
day at the head of Lent, and you cover him with a sack- 
cloth; you pray for him and you shut him up until 
Maundy Thursday.” 

Public penance—standing at the door of the church in 


sack-cloth and ashes—was imposed only upon those 
whose sins had given public scandal, though sometinies 
such penances were undertaken voluntarily. 

Those who had committed serious sins which the whole 
community knew about (adultery, for example, or mur- 
der), were directed to go on Ash. Wednesday to the 
cathedral church of the diocese. The bishop there con- 
ducted a formal service in which he assigned them their 
penances and gave them a sermon reminding them how 
Adam had been cast out of the garden of Eden. They 
were then sprinkled with ashes and led outside the 
church. “Behold ye are cast out today from the precincts 
of Holy Mother Church,” the Bishop told them, “on ac- 


count of your sins and crimes, as Adam the first man was 


cast out of Paradise on account of his transgression.” 
Standing at the door of the church while the penitents 
knelt outside in a group, the bishop exhorted them not 
to enter the church again until Holy Thursday, when they 
would be formally re-admitted. Meanwhile, he told them, 
they were to devote themselves to fasting, prayer and 
almsgiving in reparation for their sins. He then went 
inside to say Mass, and the doors of the church were 
solemnly shut in the faces of the sinners. 

On some occasions, as penance for a particularly seri- 
ous crime, the penitent was directed to go on foot to 
Rome, and there to receive from the hands of the Pope 
himself a papal brief addressed to his bishop and laying 
down the terms of the penance to be imposed. 

As early as the eighth century, permission began to 
be granted for sinners to substitute lighter penances. 
Almsgiving, the recitation of a stated number of prayers, 
the performance of a pilgrimage to some local shrine or 
even to Rome—all these are examples of indulgences 
which took the place of the sack-cloth and ashes and hair- 
shirts. Indulgences were granted at other times, too: to 
encourage men to enlist for the crusades, or on the ocva- 
sion of a canonization. 

Today, when we find in our prayer books or missals an 
inscription like “Indulgence of 300 days,” it means that 
saying the prescribed prayer or prayers remits the same 
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amount of time in Purgatory which 300 days of strict 
canonical penance formerly remitted. 


_ “FASTING,” WROTE Saint John Chrysostom 
Fasting in the fifth century, “brings the body un- 
der and bridles its ill-regulated concupiscences. It ren- 
ders the soul also more clear and bright; it gives it wings, 
and makes it light and ready to soar aloft.” 

The custom of fasting, of course, goes back many cen- 
turies before the Christian era. It was the habit of the 
Jews to eat only one meal on fasting days, and not to 
take that until sunset. On the days of Lent the early 
Christians adopted the same practice, keeping thus the 
so-called “black fast.” 

The foods allowed during Lent varied widely from 
country to country, but almost everywhere flesh meat, 
milk and eggs were forbidden. This is one of the origins 
of our present custom of giving eggs as Easter presents. 
It is also the origin of the custom of eating pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday, the day before Lent begins. Butter, too, 
was forbidden during Lent. As late as 1489, for example, 
when the cathedral of Rouen was being built, Pope Inno- 
cent VIII gave special permission to the Archbishop 
there to allow his people to eat butter in Lent if they 
would contribute to the building. Because of this, one 
of the cathedral’s steeples became known as the “butter 
tower.” 

The “black fast”—taking only one meal a day—con- 
tinued for several centuries, although gradually the time 
of eating was advanced to noon. In the ninth or tenth 
century the custom of taking a light evening repast 
(called a “collation”) came into general use. 

Although some concessions were made, the Church 
Fathers were anxious not to see the fast relaxed too much 
or circumvented altogether. When Saint Jerome discov- 
ered that some Christians were keeping the letter of the 
law by abstaining from forbidden foods but violating 
its spirit by substituting others, he asked them, “What 
advantage do you hope to receive by refraining from the 
use of oil, whilst at the same time you seek out rare and 
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‘exquisite fruits—Carian‘ dried figs, pepper, dates of the 


palm tree, bread made of fine flour, pistachio-nuts? The 
garden is ransacked to furnish palatable dainties which 
turn us aside from the narrow way to heaven. Plain 
ordinary bread ought to content him who fasts.” 

Despite the severity of the Lenten fast and the anxiety 
of the Church to see that it was observed, the writings 
of many of the saints make it clear that ill health or a 
weak constitution was a legitimate reason for dispensa- 
tion. Furthermore, the saints did not mistake ends for 
means: they considered fasting to be of little merit un- 
less during Lent the faithful also performed spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy and otherwise entered into 
the spirit of the season by seeking to come closer to God. 
In the West Pope Saint Leo pointed out that “little is 
gained if the substance of the body is diminished, but 
the strength of the soul is not increased.” And in the 
East Saint John Chrysostom wrote, “If by reasons of the 
weakness of the body thou canst not continue all the day 
fasting, no wise man will reprove thee for it; for we 
serve a gentle and merciful Lord, who expects nothing 
from us beyond our strength.” 

While the amount of food allowed at the collation 
gradually increased over the centuries, Christians always 
understood that they were never to eat so much that 
it amounted to a second meal. It was not until the nine- 
teenth century that the present custom of taking a cup 
of coffee and a crust of bread in the morning, thus eat- 
ing three times a day, came into general use. The lenient 
regulations of today originated only within the last 
century. 

Though the Church has made concessions to the de- 
creasing physical stamina of men, she still asks that we 
substitute good works for the severe fasting and heavy 
penances of the past. Pope Benedict XIV in 1745 called 
Lent “the very badge of the Christian warfare” and 
added: “Should mankind grow remiss in their observance 
of Lent, it would be a detriment to God’s glory, a dis- 
grace to the Catholic religion and a danger to Christian 
souls.”—-RoBERT L. REYNOLDS 
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' Berre L’Etang is a small industrial town in the south 
of France, about an hour’s bus ride from Marseille. It 
is a flat compound of sun-colored terra cotta dwellings, 
dominated from the horizon by the shining spherical 
storage tanks of a Shell Oil Company refinery. At night 


the perpetually leaping flame of a giant jet of burning 
"exhaust gas marks the refinery. Almost everyone in Berre 
/UEtang works for Shell at one point or another in the 
tycle of the day; when a man is off work, there seems 
"to be nothing better to do in this listless, spiritually 
essicated town than to sit at home or in a café. 
A few blocks from the hot, sleepy-looking main square 
Berre L’Etang is the rue de la Liberté. Here, living 
among workingmen’s families and sharing their lives, are 
two members of a relatively new religious congregation, 


ithe Little Brothers of Jesus. One, Frére Hubert, 31, is a 


. ong the Little Brothers, however, no distinction is 
“made between priests and lay-religious: both are called 
“Frére” or “Brother.” 

The rule under which these men live was drawn up 
Over 50 years ago by Father Charles de Foucauld, a 


Once a day Frére Hubert goes to the public 
fountain to bring back a pail of drinking water. 
Covered with drops of paraffin (left), he 

ends his shift at the refinerv. 


once proud, worldly and irascible French Army officer, 
who turned his back on the upper-class society into which 
he was born in order to imitate both the interior and 
exterior aspects of the life of Christ. Not until 1933, 
17 years after de Foucauld was killed by a band of 
Sennoussis in the Hoggar Mountains near the Sahara 
Desert, did the community for which he wrote his rule 
attain visible reality. In that year René Voillaume and 
four friends founded the first Fraternité or brotherhood. 
Now there are 180 men serving all over the world, 
banded together into small groups of from three to 
seven; Fraternités have been established in France, in 
North Africa, in the Near East, in the French Cameroons, 
in Chile and in Peru. New Fraternités are being started 
in other countries every year. Only about one of every 
three members is a priest; the rest are lay-religious. 
There are also some 300 Sisters living in small groups 
of this kind and following de Foucauld’s rule. 

The Little Brothers are a “congregation” (since there 
are no more new “orders” being created in the Church). 
They live in the world like poor people, taking what- 
ever humble jobs are available in the locality they move 


Shortly before he died, still alone, and after a life with no 
apparent results for all his efforts, Charles de Foucauld 
sketched out a final rule for his Little Brothers: “. . . take 

the life of Nazareth in its simplicity and broadness as your 
objective . . . no special costume or habits—like Jesus of 
Nazareth . . . no enclosure—like Jesus of Nazareth . . . no 
isolated place of abode—like Jesus of Nazareth . . . not less 
than eight hours of work per day (manual or otherwise, but the 
former as far as possible)—like Jesus of Nazareth . . . neither 
large properties, nor large buildings, nor large expenditures 

. . . but real poverty in every respect—like Jesus of Nazareth .. .” 





Frere André works in a flour 
mill in Berre L’Etang. He 
will resume his theological 
studies later this year. 


In the courtyard behind their house, 


Frére André laughs as Frére Hubert 
tries to adjust a trick safety razor. 


into. They never, take the sort of intellectual work, for 
example, that would give them an elevated social posi- 
tion. They must work to earn their living, like Jesus of 
Nazareth, and must carry the truth of the Gospels to 
men through their everyday contact with them. 

Like all Fraternités, the one at Berre L’Etang is set 
up in the midst of the people among whom the Brothers 
work. Little Brothers give up the customs and cultural 
attitudes of their own backgrounds in order to adapt 
themselves to the ways of people they live with. Frére 
Hubert, for instance, works in the Shell refinery; Frére 
André has a job in the local flour mill. Their manner of 
life and their poverty are like those of other poor work- 
ers. Externally, they differ from the others not only by 
the small wooden cross they wear, but also by the fact 
that, beyond their working hours, they spend as much 
of their time as possible before the Blessed Sacrament. 

Number 11 rue de la Liberté, which the Brothers 
occupy, is a small, two-story house which the landlord 
offered to turn over to them free if they would pay 
the taxes and make the necessary improvements. De- 
lighted, they moved in, worked on walls and floors until 
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Frére Hubert talks with his neighbors. The Brothers occupy 
the stone-fronted house on the left. The man at right 
has been hunting rabbits in the scrubby hills outside of town. 


they were spotless, and repaired the sieve-like roof. 

Downstairs there is a large room which serves as 
kitchen and dining room, It doesn’t have much decora- 
tion: there are a woodburning kitchen stove and a long, 
low table over which hangs a bare wooden cross with 
a Sacred Heart painted in the center. In an inexpensive 
frame on top of the cupboard is a picture of Charles de 
Foucauld, sunburned, smiling and ascetic. 

A little back room holds one cot, a clothes press and 
a chest of drawers. From this room a door leads to a 
fairly large courtyard, where the Brothers wash and 
shave (using well water), and where they keep their 
bicycles and tool kits. From the room in back, wooden 
stairs lead to an enlarged landing which doubles as study 
and dormitory—there are five cots for the Brothers and 
any unexpected callers. A small closet off the landing 
serves as the sacristy; it is separated by a narrow door 
and a dark red curtain from the chapel, which is also 
very small. A plain altar with a simple wooden cross 
faces the room, in which five or six low wooden stools 
serve as prie-dieus. One window lets in the Midi sun. 

Frére Hubert begins his day at 4:00 or 4:30 in the 
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At the Shell refinery, Frere Hubert operates a turbine in the paraffinery. In the five years he has worked 
there, the other workers have come to accept him as one of themselves and to value his quiet, easy-going friendliness. 
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At noon Frere Hubert showers and changes into his street 
clothes (left). Then, with another worker, he bicycles home 
past the ball-shaped storage tanks of the refinery. When 

he arrives, he will first say Mass and then have lunch. 














Daily, whether or not there are visitors, Frere Hubert celebrates Mass. 


Frére André, on his lunch hour, serves as acolyte. The chasuble 
follows a design by Father de Foucauld, and resembles the Arab 
burnoose common in the Sahara: This noon Mass is the central ac: of 
the Brothers’ day; it animates all the other things they do. 
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Like any French worker, 
Frere Hubert takes a 
glass or two of 

red wine with his lunch. 


morning. He bicycles to his job in the paraffin 
works of the refinery, half a mile away. He is 
permitted to eat in the morning up until three 
) hours before his Mass, which he says at home at 
tnoon, Afterward he has lunch and takes a nap. 
4 hen, after a period of prayer, he does house- 
hold chores, and prays again before supper. 
/ After the evening meal, friends often come in for 
‘coffee, or he goes out to visit with them for awhile. 

Some time before going to bed he must say 

spers, then all the Brothers in the Fraternité 

in this case just Frére Hubert and Frére André) 

get together for a frank spiritual appraisal of the 
ay just past—a kind of chapter meeting devoted 

o self-examination and fraternal correction. 
hen each Brother spends at least an hour of 
doration before the Blessed Sacrament. (Once 
week each passes an additional period of noc- 
rnal adoration. ) 

To prepare for his apostolate, Frére Hubert 
Served a year’s probation with the Little Brothers 
‘in France, then went for his novitiate to El- 

biodh-Sidi-Cheikh, a little oasis in the Sahara, 

puth of Oran, where the first Fraternité was 
ablished. (Even if they are not going to be 
signed to Islamic countries, all Little Brothers 


spend some time in the desert, where Father de 
Foucauld passed the last 15 years of his life. The 
desert, they believe, is one of the Novice Master’s 
best aids, for it detaches a man from a preoccu- 
pation with the exterior aspects of civilization 
and opens his heart to God.) Frére Hubert then 
went on to complete his theological studies at the 
Dominican Monastery of St. Maximin in France 
and was ordained in 1950. 

Frére André, the other Little Brother at Berre 
L’Etang, has completed two years of theology at 
St. Maximin. In a few months he will return for 
further studies. A great number of Little Brothers 
will probably spend their lives as lay-religious. 
Before their theological studies they all spend a 
period of practical training—preparing for 
manual work and learning the languages (Ara- 
bic, Russian, Spanish, Cameroonian) used in the 
territories to which they may be sent. The length 
of this initial period fluctuates greatly, as do the 
duration and the order of occurrence of all the 
stages along the way. 

To Frére Hubert the vocation of a Little 
Brother is primarily a mystical call to imitate 
the life of Jesus at Nazareth: a life of collabora- 
tion with Christ in the salvation of men through 


Lunch guests are Ashour (facing the camera), 
an Arab who also works at the refinery, 

and a young Alsatian hitch-hiking home to 
Strasbourg after a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
After lunch Frére Hubert naps for an hour. 





Standing in the street, Ashour and Frere Hubert 
pause for a few minutes’ 
conversation about their jobs at the refinery. 


prayer. This explains why he is required to spend long 
hours before the Blessed Sacrament in the tiny chapel of 
the house on the rue de la Liberté: His action is an over- 
flow of contemplation through which he becomes a car- 
rier of grace. What he gives to the paganized working 
people around him he gives essentially by being present 
rather than by any particular thing he says or does. 

Frére Hubert and the other Little Brothers are not in 
any way connected with the worker-priests upon whom 
the French hierarchy, at the urging of the Vatican, re- 
cently placed restrictions. The life of the Little Brothers 
is primarily a contemplative life, lived in poverty accord- 
ing to the Gospels. They are not allowed to engage in 
social action. They work mainly because they have taken 
a vow of poverty and because Father de Foucauld did 
not want them to live by begging alms. 

Little Brothers like Frere Hubert and Frére André base 
their apostolate upon Father de Foucauld’s idea that 
“One does more good by what one is than by what one 
does or says.” De Foucauld himself described the life 
of a Little Brother thus: “Pray as Jesus prayed, pray as 
much as Jesus prayed; always make plenty of room for 
prayer ... and as He did, do plenty of manual work, for 
manual work does not mean time taken from prayer, but 
time given to prayer. The life of Nazareth can be led 
anywhere at all; you must lead it wherever it will be 
most helpful to your neighbor.” 
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Abbé Louis, a curé from a neighboring parish, arrives 
at supper time to spend a few days with the Brothers. 


Tired, Frére Hubert nods over his after-supper coffee. 
Then, kneeling in front of the simple wooden 
altar in the chapel, he spends an hour in meditation. 
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restore all things to God. The kings of Israel 
had gone far from the living God who had 
chosen them. Worshipping idols, they had de- 
stroyed the altars of the God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, of Moses and David, the God 
of Elias. 

We hear of Elias first when he sends word to 
King Achab (who had set up an altar to Baal, 
and had done more than all the kings of Israel 
before him to provoke the Lord) that no rain 
should fall in the land nor any dew until the 
Lord should send word by Elias and command 
it to fall. 

His message delivered, he leaves the city. The 
rain has ceased to fall. The land goes into famine. 
Elias—‘“‘a hairy man with a girdle of leather 
about his loins”—lives meagerly: he is fed by 
ravens, drinks water from the hollows of the 
rocks, and is at last sustained by a poor widow, 
appointed him by God, whose scant supply of 
meal is miraculously replenished from day to 
day; her son falls ill and is thought dead, until 
Elias by a miracle of prayer restores life to him. 

Two years pass thus in the parched land and 
then Elias returns to the city of Jezrahel and the 
idolatrous king of Israel, commanding him to 
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gather together all his people and the 450 proph- 
ets of Baal and to bid them assemble at the foot 
of Mount Carmel so that they may see once and 
for all who should be known as a prophet of the 
truth. 

When the people are assembled Elias says: 

“How long do you stand baffled between two 
sides? If the Lord is God, follow him. But if Baal, 
then follow him.” 

And the people do not say a word. Then Elias 
says, “I am the only prophet left of the true 
God. The prophets of Baal are 450. Let them 
prepare one bullock for sacrifice and let me pre- 
pare another. Put no fire under the sacrifice, but 
call ye on the names of your gods and I will 
call on the name of my God. And the God tliat 
shall answer by fire, let him be God.” And the 
people agree. 

The prophets of Baal prepare their sacrifice. 
All day they shout and dance around it, but no 
fire descends. ‘Keep calling,” says Elias, “your 
god may be on a picnic.” 

At the end of the day Elias calls the people to 
him. He repairs the broken altar of the Lord, 
raising a new one of twelve stones (for the 
twelve tribes of Israel) and digs a wide trench 
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around it. He cuts the bullock in slices and places 
it on the wood. Then he pours water over it, 
which runs about the altar and fills the trench. 
Then he prays: “Lord God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob—give proof this day that thou art the 
Lord God, and I am thy servant and all I have 
done was done at thy command. Hear me, O 
Lord, hear me! Prove to all the people that thou 
art the Lord God and art calling their hearts 
back to Thee.” 


Then the fire of the Lord falls and caiedinés 


the holocaust and the wood and the stones and 
the dust, and licks up the water that was in the 
trench. And when the people see this they fall 
on their faces and cry: 

“The Lord he is God, the Lord he is God.” 


+ % + 


Elias sits near the top of Mount Carmel, his 
face bowed to the ground between his knees. He 
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tells his servant to climb up and look out to sea 
for a sign of rain. At the seventh observation, 
the servant sees a small cloud—no bigger than a 
man’s footprint—arising from the sea. 

“Go down and tell Achab to hurry back to 
Jezrahel before the rain stops him,” orders 
Elias. 

A few minutes later the prophet is on his way 
back to the city, too—running along beside 
Achab’s horse, while the heavens grow dark, the 
wind howls and torrential rains begin to fall. 

+ + + 

Elias, as a servant of the Lord, served and was 
served by the other true servants of God. Fire 
and rain, life and death and all the mysterious 
powers of God which were manifest on earth 
had come through long association to be Elias’ 
familiar friends. 

He was known to the generations as a prophet 
of fire and as a blazing torch. Similarly, Elias 
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was like a lightning rod for the fire of God’s love, 
drawing it down from heaven into a heart 
prepared, grounding it in the words and actions 
he performed upon the earth. (As a lightning 
rod for the children of the Covenant and a 
mediator of God’s burning love, he had kept 
the fire of Heaven from his generation more 
vigilantly than they could ever know.) For the 
same fire that he drew down upon the altar at 
Mount Carmel, and later upon the companies of 
the soldiers of King Ochozias who had come to 
apprehend him, is the fire that descended on 
the prophet Elias in the moment of prayer— 
a living fire of love which enters as smoothly as 
a diver into a heart that is open and prepared, 
but crashes through the roof of a heart that is 
hardened against it. The same fire that con- 
sumed the holocaust and melted the stones and 
licked up the water in the ditch at Mount Car- 
mel served Elias as a chariot to bear him up to 
Heaven. 

A prophet like Elias plows a deep furrow in 
the human consciousness. Where he has walked 
others may follow, in a profound awareness of 
the Lord. We draw sustenance from one such 
life, and all men, not always consciously, but 
in their hearts, wait for his return. After Elias’ 
marvelous assumption in the fiery chariot (and 
on the wings of the whirlwind) generations ex- 
pected him, holy men in each age being as much 
like him as possible. As he had lived on earth 
with his heart and his mind in Heaven, so did 
they; as he had sought in all things to please 
God, not man, so did they. As he had lived 
always attentive to the spirit of the Lord, so did 
those great prophets and contemplatives who 
came after him. 

Unlike Moses, who brought the Law with all 
its weight of external observances to a people 
hard of heart, Elias was a prophet of the inte- 
rior life, the life of waiting upon the word of 
God. As such (in his life and in his words) he 
touched upon the most cherished beliefs of the 
children of Israel, which came to full flower 
with the coming of the Redeemer. 

Like Moses, who led the children of Israel over 
the Red Sea when God had parted the waters, 
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Elias (with his disciple Eliseus) parted the waters 
of the Jordan to cross to the other side. (Both 
men are remembered to this day by Jewish fam- 
ilies at the Passover.) At the Transfiguration on 
Mount Thabor, Elias with Moses appeared by 
the side of Christ when He was bathed in light. 
Why Elias and Moses? Moses had brought «he 
Law from Sinai, and had insisted on an obsevv- 
ance of its letter; Elias had confronted the Lord 
on that same mountain, and had heard Him in 
a whisper of the spirit. Now the disciples :1w 
them both in conversation with the Son of Min: 
the Word made flesh, the fulfillment of le:ter 
and spirit, of the Law and Prophecy. The prophet 
of the letter and the prophet of the spirit were 
seen transfigured with Israel’s Redeemer, who 


is the fulfillment of both. 


Is Elias to be expected again before the return 
of Christ? Will he come to turn his children 
back to the patriarchs and prophets, that the 
sap of life may flow again from the old vine to 
the branch? “Behold,” says the Lord through the 
prophet Malachias, “I will send you Elias the 
prophet, and he will turn the heart of the father 
to the children, and the heart of the children to 
the father, lest I come and strike the earth with 


-utter destruction.” Elias, the prophet and medi- 


ator, whose actions were performed before the 
Lord and spoke directly to the soul, whose name 
is a heritage of the generations and dwells as a 
light in the heart.—RoBERT Lax 
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by DOROTHY DAY 


| REMEMBER PETER MAURIN 


HEN | FIRST SAW Peter Maurin (it was twenty- 

two years ago), my impression was of a short, 

broad-shouldered workingman with a_ high, 
broad head covered with greying hair. His face was 
weatherbeaten, he had warm grey eyes and a wide, 
pleasant mouth. The collar of his shirt was dirty, but 
he had tried to dress up by wearing a tie and a suit 
which looked as though he had slept in it. (As I found 
out afterward, indeed he had.) 

What struck me first about him was that he was one 
of those people who talked you deaf, dumb and blind, 
who each time he saw you began his conversation just 
where he had left off at the previous meeting, and never 
stopped unless you begged for rest, and that was not 
for long. He was irrepressible and he was incapable of 
taking offense. 

The night I met Peter I had just come from an assign- 
ment for The Commonweal, covering the Communist- 
inspired “hunger march” of the unemployed to Wash- 
ington. I had prayed hard at the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
that I might find something to do in the social order 
besides. reporting conditions. | wanted to change them, 
not just report them, but I had lost faith in revolution. 
I wanted to love my enemy, whether capitalist or Com- 
munist. 

I certainly did not realize at first that I had my answer 
in Peter Maurin. I was thirty-five years old and I had 
met plenty of radicals in my time and plenty of crackpots, 
too: people who had blue-prints to change the social 
order were a dime a dezen around Union Square. 

At that time Peter Maurin was fifty-seven, had never 
married, had been “away from the Church” in his youth, 
had worked with Sangnier and his social studies group 
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in Paris, and had sold its paper, Le Sillon. He believed 
in going to the people in town and countryside, because 
first of all he was of the people himself. He was born in 


a tiny hamlet in the southern part of France, 200 miles 


from Barcelona, one of a family of 24 children! His own 
mother had died after she had borne her fifth child, and 
his stepmother had had 19 and was still alive, he said. 

“T did not like the idea of revolution,” he once told me. “I 
did not like the French revolution, nor the English revolu- 
tion. I did not wish to work to perpetuate the proletariat. | 
never became a member of a union, even though here in 
America I did all kinds of hard labor. I was always inter- 
ested in the land and man’s life on the land. That is why I 
went homesteading in Canada, but after two years, after 
my partner was killed in a hunting accident, | went 
around Canada with work gangs and entered this country 
in 1911, where I have been ever since.” 

When I first knew Peter I was busy at a research job 
which kept me at the library until three in the afternoon. 
When I got home to my little apartment on East Fifteenth 
Street, I’d find him there waiting for me, ready to indoc- 
trinate, to give me a lesson in history from the Catholie 
point of view. He had been sent to me, he said, by George 
Shuster, now president of Hunter College, who at that 
time was editor of The Commonweal. George tho ght 
that we were alike in point of view, both interested im 
changing the social order and in reaching the messes 
with the secial teachings of the Church. 

I had been a Catholic only about four years, and P>ter, 
having suggested that I get out a paper to reach the mam 
in the street, started right in on my education; he was 
a born teacher, and any park bench, coffee shop courte, 
bus or lodging house was a place to teach. He believed 
in starting on a program at once, without waiting to ac 
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EASY ESSAYS by PETER MAURIN 


BISHOP-SHY 


1. The Holy Father 
appoints a man 
named a Bishop 
to a seat—a cathedra. 

2. From that seat-eathedra 
the Bishop 
teaches the truth 
to all men 
so that the truth 
may make them free. 

3. But some people 
are Bishop-shy. 

4. They are Bishop-shy 
because they are 


hungry, shivering, or sleepy. 


5. They must be 
fed, clothed and sheltered 
before they will consent 
to come to listen 
to Christ’s Bishop. 
6. To feed, clothe and 
shelter them 
at a personal sacrifice 
is to participate 
in the Bishop’s apostolate. 


SHOUTING WITH 
THE ROTARIANS 


Modern colleges 

give you 

a bit of this, 

a bit of that, 

a bit of something else 

and a degree. 

The act of giving a degree 

is called a commencement. 

And after the commencement 

the student commences 

to look for a job. 

In order to get a job 

he commences 

to shout with Rotarians: 

“Service for profits, 

Time is money, 

Cash and carry, 

Keep smiling, 

Business is business, 

Watch your step, 

How’s the rush? 

How is the world treating 
you? 

Competition is the life of 
trade, 

Your dollar is your best 
friend.” 

So’s your old man. 


REBELLION IS REBELLION 


Boloney is boloney, 

no matter how you slice it, 

and rebellion is rebellion 

no matter when it happens, 

whether it is 

the religious rebellion 

of. the 16th century 

or the political rebellion 

of the 18th century 

or the economic rebellion 

of the 20th century. 

Someone said 

that the Catholic Church 

stands for rum, Romanism 
and rebellion. 

But the Catholic Church 

does not stand for rum, 
Romanism and rebellion. 

The Catholic Church stands 

for Rome, Reunion, and Re- 
construction. 

The Catholic Church stands 

as Rome used to stand, 

for law and order. 

The Catholic Church stands 

for the reunion 

of our separated brothers. 

The Catholic Church stands 

for the reconstruction, 

not the patching up, 

of the social order. 


WHY NOT BE A BEGGAR? 


People who are in. need 
and are not afraid to beg 
give to people not in need 
the occasion to do good 
for goodness’ sake. 
Modern society 

calls the beggar 

bum and panhandler 
and gives him 

the bum’s rush. 

The Greeks used to say 
that people in need 

are the ambassadors of 
the gods. 

We read in the Gospel: 
“As long as you did it 
to one of the least 

of my brothers, 

you did it to me.” 
While modern society 
calls the beggars 

bums and panhandlers, 
they are in fact 

the Ambassadors of God. 
To be God’s Ambassador 
is something 

to be proud of. 


quire classroom or office or meeting hall. To reach the 
man in the street, you went to the street. Peter was literal. 

I had met Peter in December, 1932, and the first issue 
of The Catholic Worker came out in time for the May 
Day celebration in Union Square, 1933. What Peter 
Maurin was interested in was the publication of his es- 
says, and my journalistic sense led me to report condi- 
tions as they were, to paint a picture of poverty and 
destitution, homelessness and uneniployment, in short, to 
so arouse the conscience that the reader would be willing 
and ready to listen to Peter when he talked about things 
as they should be. 

Peter was very much afraid of class war, and after his 
first essays were published he could not quite understand 
why I wrote so much about interracial injustice, hard 
conditions of labor, inadequate housing. He much )re- 
ferred to write about how things should be—Houses of 
Hospitality for the needy, charity exercised in every 
home, voluntary poverty and the works of mercy, farm- 
ing communes and agronomic universities that would 
teach people to earn a living by the sweat of their own 
brows instead of someone else’s. 

The Catholic Worker was financed like the publications 
of any radical “splinter group.” If we had had a mime- 
ograph machine, it would have been a mimeographed 
paper. But we had nothing but my typewriter, so we took 
our writing to a printer, found out it would cost $57 to 


. get out 2,500 copies of a small, eight-page sheet the size 


of The Nation, and boldly had it set up. There were no 
office, no staff, no mailing list. I had a small pay-check com- 
ing in for the research job which was just finishing; two 
checks were due for articles I had written, but these were 
needed to pay overdue rent and light bills. Father Joseph 
McSorley, the Paulist, paid me generously for a small 
job of bibliography which I did for him; the late Father 
Ahearn, pastor of a Negro church in Newark, gave me 
ten dollars; Sister Peter Claver gave me one dollar which 
someone had just given her. Those were our finances. We 
took that first issue of the paper into Union Square that 
May Day and sold it for one penny a copy to Commu- 
nists and trade-unionists. 


pe™ SLEPT in the back of The Catholic Worker office, 
and he soon brought in an Armenian anarchist poet 
and a German agnostic to share his quarters with him 
and to provide sparring partners for round-table discus 
sions. He never took part in any of the work of the paper. 
except to turn in each month half a dozen “easy essay-.” 
many of which he insisted that we repeat over and over 
again. He was the kind of teacher who believed in re}:e- 
tition, restatement, and the continual return to first pr'n- 
ciples. He loved, however, to see visitors, and if nove 
came into the office, he went out into the highways ad 
byways and found them. He ranged the island of Man- 
hattan from end to end, visiting brokers on Wall Street 
and Negroes on the street-corners in Harlem. 
The only time Peter got excited was when he foud 
others agreeing with him, approving his ideas. Then |.is 
voice would rise, his eyes would shine and he would 
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shout out exultingly. He always expected so much in the 
way of results that I often felt called upon to put a 
damper on him, to tone down his optimistic enthusiasms. 
But 1 soon noticed that he was never depressed or dis- 
couraged by disappointments or failures. 

A failure such as that of the first round-table discus- 
sion was an example. Peter had hoped for great results 
from a series of Sunday afternoon discussions he had 
planned. Optimistically, for the first one he rented the 
ballroom of the Manhattan Lyceum, where trade union 
conventions as well as balls were often held. Only twenty 
people showed up; they gathered around the speaker’s 
table and had an uproarious discussion on political action 
versus Catholic Action. After that, Peter rented a small 
meeting room. The waste of money, laboriously collected, 
did not bother him. There was plenty of money in the 
world, he believed. What was needed was men absorbed 
by the right ideas. Given the men, the money would fol- 
low. All one needed to do was to pray. When bills piled 
up and creditors came, we used to go to church and pray, 
all of us taking turns, and we called this “the picketing 
of Ssint Joseph.” Once when I asked an unemployed 
chambermaid if she would take a half-hour of “picketing 
Saint Joseph” over at Precious Blood Church, she asked 
me if she was to carry a sign. Once the printer sent us 
his bill with the notation, “Pray and pay!” 

The Workers’ School which was the outgrowth of that 
Sunday at the Lyceum consisted of lectures and discus- 
sions that began at seven and ended at midnight five 
nights a week, and it lasted all the first winter. Peter 
recruited the teachers: Carlton, Hayes, Parker Moon, 
and various other professors from Columbia and Ford- 
ham, as well as priests from the archdiocese. All of them 
gave their time generously for the lectures, though not 
many of them stayed for the long discussions afterward. 

After two winters of this, we settled down to a regular 
Friday night meeting which has been held ever since, 
with a mid-week meeting on special occasions. I asked 
Peter several times if he were not disappointed at the lack 
of success in indoctrinating the man on the street. I 
pointed to various examples of those who came to stay 
with us and whose. condition seemed to get worse instead 
of better. 

“People are just beginning to realize how deep-seated 
the evil is,” he said soberly. “That is why we must be 
Catholic Radicals, we must get down to the roots. That 
is what radicalism is—the word means getting down to 
the roots.” 

Peter was a great pamphlet distributor. His pockets 
were bulging with them at all times and he passed them 
out indiscriminately. He would do without food and 
would walk rather than pay bus fare, in order to have 
money for pamphlets. Every day he used to present him- 
self at the desk of one of the men who had taken over 
the job of business manager or associate editor of The 
Catholic Worker and put out his hand for a dollar. 
Nothing more or less. He slept late because he talked until 
late at night, and his next stop was noon-day Mass either 
at St. Francis of Assisi Church or at St. Andrew’s. His 
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MORE EASY 


MUNICIPAL LODGINGS 


1. People who are in need 
are not invited 
to spend the night 
in the homes of the rich. 

2. There are guest rooms 
in the homes of the rich 
but they are not 
for those who need them. 

3. They are not 
for those who need them 
because those who 
need them 
are no longer considered 
as the Ambassadors of God. 

4. So the duty of hospitality 
is no longer considered 
as a personal duty. 

5. So people without a home 
are sent to the city 
where hospitality is given 
at the taxpayer’s expense. 


HONEST TO GOD 


One of the slogans 
of the Middle Ages 
was “Honest to God.” 
We have ceased to be 
“Honest to God.” 
We think more 
about ourselves 

than we do 

about God. 

We have ceased to be 
God-centered 

and have become 
self-centered. 


RICH AND POOR 


There is a rub 
between the rich 
who like- 

to get richer 

and the poor 

who don’t like 

to get poorer. 

The rich, 

who like 

to get richer, 

turn to the Church 
to save them 

from the poor 

who don’t like 

to get poorer. 

But the Church 
can only tell the rich 
who like 

to get richer, 
“Woe to you rich, 
who like 

to get richer, 

if you don’t help the poor 
who don’t like 

to get poorer.” 


ESSAYS 


AT A SACRIFICE 


In the first centuries 

of Christianity 

the hungry were fed 

at a personal sacrifice, 

the naked were clothed 

at a personal sacrifice, 

the homeless were sheltered 

at a personal sacrifice. 

And because the poor 

were fed, clothed and shel- 
tered 

at a personal sacrifice, 

the pagans used to say 

about the Christians 

“See how they love each 
other.” 

In our own day 

the poor are no longer 

fed, clothed and sheltered 

at a personal sacrifice 

but at the expense 

of the taxpayers. 

And because the poor 

are no longer 

fed, clothed and sheltered 

at a personal sacrifice 

the pagans say about the 
Christians 

“See how they pass the buck.” 


FIVE DEFINITIONS 


1. A Bourgeois 
is a fellow who tries to 
be somebody 
by trying to be 
like everybody, 
which makes him 
a nobody. 
2. A Dictator 
is a fellow 
who does not hesitate 
to strike you over the head 
if you refuse to do 
what he wants you to do. 
. A Leader 
is a fellow 
who refuses to be crazy 
the way everybody 
else is crazy 
. and tries to be crazy 
in his own crazy way. 
4. A Bolshevist 
is a fellow 
who tries to get 
what the other fellow has 
and to regulate 
what you should have. 
. A Communitarian 
is a fellow 
who refuses to be 
what the other fellow is 
and tries to be 
what he wants him to be. 
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breakfast was usually stew on the Bowery, because he 
did not break his fast until 1:30 or 2:00, and then he 
would wander, walking slowly with his hands behind his 
back, to the office or up to Union Square, visiting 
churches and bookshops to replenish his supply of pam- 
phlets. 

Peter, even in his practicality, tried to deal with prob- 
lems in the spirit of “the Prophets of Israel and the 
Fathers of the Church.” He saw what the Industrial Revo- 
lution had done to the common man, and he did not 
think that unions and organizations, strikes for higher 
wages and shorter hours were going to be the solution. 
“Strikes don’t strike me,” he used to say when we went 
out to a picket line to distribute literature during a strike. 
But he came with us to hand out the literature—leaflets 
which dealt with man’s dignity and his need and right 
to associate himself with his fellows in trade unions, in 
credit unions, cooperatives, maternity guilds, etc. ~ 

He was interested in far more fundamental approaches. 
He liked the name “radical” and he had wanted the paper 
to be called The Catholic Radical. To him, Worker 
smacked of class war. What he wanted was to instill in 
all, worker or scholar, a philosophy of poverty and a 
philosophy of work. 


I CANNOT reproduce Peter’s accent, which was heavy 

and at first hearing difficult to understand, though at 
the time I met him he had lived in this country for 2] 
years. It amused people to hear him talk aboyt “making 
the encyclics click.” He tried desperately hard to use 
American slang so as to “reach the man on the street.” 
He didn’t despise puns, plays on words, the use of ex- 
aggerately big words to tickle the minds of his listeners, 
to poke fun at the college professors, or to flatter the 
vanity of the man on the park bench. He got people in a 
receptive mood that way. It was all in a spirit of fun and 
he laughed with them. They laughed, too, and sometimes 
they laughed at him, as when he would use a word like 
“unique,” pronouncing it “eunich.” You had to get used 
to him. 

Peter gave us plenty to read, and if we could not get 
the books, if they were out of print, he went to the New 
School of Social Research, the Rand School, the Public 
Library, and got what he wanted and talked with whom 
he wanted. He synopsized many books, and I have sheaves 
of these neatly written pages, entire notebooks of his 
neatly phrased writing, giving the gist of the books he 
wanted us to read. Modern scholars would have asked for 
photostatic copies, would have used all the modern ma- 
chinery, sought out reprints. But Peter, a poor man, was 
not to be deprived because of his poverty of what was 
available in our great libraries. He copied books like the 
scribes in what he called the “so-called dark ages, which 
were not so dark.”” He was the single-minded, the pure in 
heart, and he went right after what he wanted. 

Peter believed that we needed a synthesis of cult, cul- 
ture and cultivation. To further this he used to go to the 
library and, with three tablets and three books in front 
of him, he would set to work. He headed one page “cult,” 
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another “culture” and a third “cultivation.” Under “cult” 
he would write a page digesting some book of theology. 
Today he would probably take Frank Sheed’s Theology 
and Sanity. Under the page titled “culture,” it was usu. 
ally one of Eric Gill’s books. Under “cultivation,” he was 
just as likely to digest Kropotkin’s Fields, Factories and 
Workshops, or Mutual Aid, or something calling attention 
to actual experiments made, such as the cooperatives in 
Nova Scotia. 

In the practical working out of this creed of cult, cul- 
ture and cultivation, cult was represented by the priests 
who taught at the Workers’ School. Culture was more 
understandable, especially as presented to us by the writ- 
ings of Gill and the ideas of such people as Graham Carey 
and Ade Bethune. Art and work, unemployment and the 
machine, poverty and property—these were the subjects 
discussed. Cultivation, in Peter’s plan, was represented 
by the farming commune. 

There is no unemployment on the land, Peter believed. 
Everyone cried out about urban slums, and wanted to 
know how to get the land. “Begin with conditions as they 
are,” Peter said. “Rent if you have no money to buy. 
Work as a hand for a neighbor.” Peter himself had slept 
in barns, in hay stacks. The farming commune, where the 
workers could be scholars and the scholars workers, 
where each would work according to his ability and re- 
ceive according to his need, was a new institution built 
up within the shell of the old, to meet the needs of a 
crisis. Such a farming commune had existed in the past 
and had been written about in the Jesuit Reductions of 
Paraguay and is again being tried by- the Maryknoll 
Fathers in Bolivia. 


H? was the layman always. | mean that he never 

preached, he taught. While decrying secularism, the 
separation of the material from the spiritual, his empha 
sis, as a layman, was on man’s material needs, his need 
for work, food, clothing and shelter. Though Peter went 
weekly to confession and daily to Communion and spent 
an hour a day in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, 
his study was of the material order around him. Though 
he lived in the city, he urged a return to the village econ- 
omy, the study of the crafts and of agriculture. He was 
dealing with this world, in which God has placed us to 
work for a new heaven and a new earth wherein justice 
dwelleth. Peter’s idea of justice was that of Saint Thomas 
—to give each man what is his due. 

Peter’s indoctrinating went on until the last few years 
of his life, and he spoke at schools, colleges and semi- 
naries all over the country. He always gave the same talk, 
rearranging his essays, which he memorized. Some of his 
listeners dismissed him as egotistical because he was 50 
sure of himself, but many regarded him as a man of vision, 
a man with a mission. He took criticism amiably, but 
he sometimes showed impatience with those who would 
not listen. “You are just thinking of what you are going 
to say next; you are not listening to what I am saying,” 
he would cry out. 

Sometimes on these cross-country lecture tours Peter 
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would get lost, and since he never wrote letters it was 
hard to keep up with him or know where he was. When 
urged to write, he responded usually with a post card say- 
ing, “I have just left Portland and while there met so 
and so and so and so.” After this terse bit of news, he 
never added his destination. He might have been going 
east, north or south. 

Sometimes he got paid well for his lectures, and then 
he proudly sent money, or brought money home. I remem- 
ber once when he put a few dollars on the desk, however, 
and said, “Here are some subscriptions, but I have lost 
the names.” Once Peter and I were both boarding buses 
at South Bend, Indiana, though we were going in differ- 
ent directions. Peter started to get into the wrong bus. 
Emmanuel Chapman and Robert Pollock, whose guest 
he had been, called his attention to the fact, but, brush- 
ing aside the interruption, he said tersely, “That’s all 
right, I know people in Cleveland.” His ticket called for 
Cincinnati. 

He loved to wonder around the country in this way, 
stopping at the homes of Catholic Worker readers or 
sleeping in bus stations, never changing his clothes, 
never, indeed, bathing. He never got over being a peasant. 
He was not a Saint Benedict Joseph Labre—he was neat 
enough—but it did not bother him to wear the same 
shirt for a month. Usually other people had to think of 
these things for him. In his small suitcase he carried 
books, not clothes. At night he rolled his coat around his 
feet and folded his pants into a pillow under his head. 
If he happened to be sleeping in a dormitory flophouse, 
he also slept with his shoes under his “pillow.” 

He constantly urged individuals to practice the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy; he urged Bishops to estab- 
lish Houses of Hospitality. Somehow the two planks of 
the program got mixed up. I can remember well enough 
how it happened. He had written a series of essays ad- 
dressed to the Bishops, pointing out to them that canon 
law called for the establishment of hospices in every 
bishopric. When a reader who had been sleeping in the 
subway came into the Catholic Worker office one day 
and disclosed her need (the apartment and the office were 
already full), Peter’s literal acceptance of “If thy brother 
needs food or drink, feed him, and if he ‘needs shelter, 
shelter him” meant that we rented a large apartment a 
block away which became the first House of Hospitality 
for women. This apartment expanded into three apart- 
ments and a store, then into a house, and finally into 
a twenty-room tenement house at 115 Mott Street. Even- 
tually it included four additional apartments and two 
stores, and finally it has become a double house at 223 
Chrystie Street, New York City. Here the works of mercy 
are still being practiced by the group who get out The 
Catholic Worker, living without salaries, in voluntary 
poverty. “Feeding thy brother” started with feeding a 
few poor men. It became a‘daily~breadline in: 1936,-and 
the line still forms every day outside the door. 

Peter himself never personally served the breadline, 
though he performed other manual labor around the 
House of Hospitality, mending chairs with bits of wire, 
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building fires, carrying out ashes. He often brought peo- 
ple home with him for us to care for, and once, when it 
was a drug addict, I became impatient. 

“Peter,” I told him, “you teach personal responsibility 
and you bring home the hardest people to take care of. 
You can just take care of this man yourself.” So Peter 
did, setting up a bed for him beside his own, tending to 
his needs, and certainly praying for him, because within 
a few days the man agreed to go to a hospital and submit 
himself to a cure. 


|, Satna Discussions, Houses of Hospitality and 

Farming Communes—those were the three planks in 
Peter Maurin’s platform. Despite war and unemployment 
which took many of our workers from us, there are still 
eleven Houses of Hospitality in America and one in Lon- 
don, England, each autonomous but inspired by Peter, 
each trying to follow Peter’s principles. And there are 
eight farms, all different but all starting with the idea of 
the personalist and communitarian revolution—to use 
Emmanuel Mounier’s phrase. 

Peter was not disappointed in his life’s work. He had 
given everything he had and he asked for nothing, least 
of all for success. He gave himself, and at the end God 
took from him the power to think. I first noticed his 
condition when he failed to appear for a conference we 
had planned in Easton, Pennsylvania. When I had no 
word from him, I went to New York to see him. He acted 
as though he were indifferent, indeed as though he had 
never heard of the planned week ahead. When questioned 
he put his hand to his head and said simply, “I can no 
longer think.” He began to lose track of time, not know- 
ing the day of the week or the hour of the day. When 
the bell rang, whether for meals or for chapel, he would 
go to the chapel, then to the dining room, even after 
Compline when it was time for bed. 

He was docile and accepted his condition, though one 
could see the pain and struggle in his eyes. He, who had 
talked so much, became completely silent. For the last 
five years of his life he had to be served like a child, 
told when to go to bed, when to arise, what to eat, 
what to put on. He was the one led, rather than the 
leader. 

He was anointed at Easton for a bad heart condition, 
and a few years later, on May 15, 1949, he died at Mary- 
farm in Newburgh, New York. When his requiem was 
sung all the congregation who attended sang the Mass 
gloriously, triumphantly, joyously. Garbed in a donated 
suit of clothes, he was buried in a donated grave in St. 
John’s Cemetery, Brooklyn. 

Obituaries were found not only in The Industrial Work- 
er, a Chicago I.W.W. paper which is on the subversive 
list, but also in Osservatore Romano in Vatican City, 
which carried its notice on the front page. 

Peter left behind him only one published work, Catho- 
lic Radicalism, which is now out of print. God has taken 
him into Paradise, with Lazarus who once was poor. May 
He bring. us, too, to a place of refreshment, light and 
peace. 5 
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Irish saints 
& SAINTLY IRISHMEN 


Like many Irish saints, Kevin (above) loved 
animals; he is often shown holding a bird. 
The Book of Kells (left), the product of 

St. Columba’s monastery, reflects the great 
spirit of Celtic Christianity. 


Most Irishmen, as well as the less fortunate of 
us who aren’t Irish, will be surprised to realize 
that it is now over 700 years since Ireland has 
produced a canonized saint. If Ireland’s two 
strongest candidates for sainthood — Blessed 
Oliver Plunket and the not-yet-beatified Matt 
Talbot—are canonized, it will be the first time 
Ireland has been so honored since 1225, when 
Saint Laurence O’Toole was elevated to sanctity 
by Pope Honorius III. 

The conversion of Ireland—as_ everyone 
knows—was effected by the first of the great 
Irish patron saints, Saint Patrick, who was not 
an Irishman by birth, but who was certainly 
Irish by adoption. Saint Patrick was born in 387, 
probably in Kilpatrick near Dumbarton, Scotland. 
His maternal uncle was Saint Martin of Tours. 
When he was 16, Irish raiders took Patrick from 
his family, then living in Brittany, and put him 
into slavery in pagan Ireland. Six years later. 
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following instructions received in a dream, he 
escaped on a ship to his home. There he had an- 
other dream in which he heard the voice of Ire- 
land calling him back. He was then convinced 
of his mission to the Irish and was possessed by 
a desire to fulfill it. Patrick left home to become 
a priest. 

In the year 440 he spent Lent in retreat. It 
was during this retreat that he is said to have 
done penance and fasted until petitions were 
granted to obtain special blessings for the Irish 
people he evangelized. Two of his requests were 
that he would judge the Irish people on the last 
day and that barbarism would not overthrow 
the Church in Ireland. It was during this time 
too, according to tradition, that he drove the 
snakes and serpents out of Ireland into the ocean. 

The second of Ireland’s great patron saints, 
Saint Brigid (or Bridget), is the spiritual queen 
of the Irish people, although she was actually 





Saint Columba is shown 
(right) with his 
teacher, Saint Finian 
of Moville. His 
secret copying of a 
book of psalms 
belonging to Saint 
Finian resulted in 
Ireland’s first 
copyright case. The 
High King decided 


After violating the king’s order by lighting the 
paschal fire on Holy Saturday, Patrick and his 
monks marched to Tara, where Patrick bested 
the Druids, converted the queen, and received 
the king’s permission to preach the Faith. 


born in bondage—the daughter of a Catholic 
slave woman and a chieftain—in 453. Tradition 
says Brigid had a dream of Saint Patrick show- 
ing her future triumphs, and that it was she 
who made Saint Patrick’s winding sheet when 
he died. In her youth Brigid was a dairy maid, 
and at an early age demonstrated typically Irish 
traits that were to be characteristic of her whole 
life. She was generous and hospitable almost to 
the point of foolishness. Brigid’s beauty at- 
tracted many wooers, but she had decided to 
dedicate herself to Christ. She gathered a group 
of religious women around her and founded the 
Church of the Oak at Kildare, a monastery of 
which she was the Abbess. Kildare became the 
center of religion and learning, attracting the 
poor, the pious and the studious. When she died 
30 religious houses were under her obedience. 

The last of the great triumvirate of patron 
saints of Ireland, and perhaps the supreme type 
of Gaelic Christianity in full flower, was Saint 
Columba (“Colm Cille”—Dove of the Church), 
who was born at Gartan in Donegal in 521. He 
was of pure and ancient lineage and eligible for 
kingship, but he chose the religious life instead 
and became a priest. 

Columba gave in to the temptation to use his 
family’s secular power, and he is said to have 
instigated a war which took the lives of 3,000 


against Columba. ¢ 


Known as “Mary of the Gael,” 


Saint Brigid was the 


greatest woman to continue 


Patrick’s work. Her 


monastery at Kildare is said 
to have produced a book 


more beautiful than the 


Book of Kells. 


men. As voluntary penance this passionate pa- 
triot exiled himself from Ireland, and travelled 
to the isle of Iona where he founded the famous 
monastery. He died in exile, never having con- 
quered the pain of homesickness. The man who 
was scholar, apostolic laborer, patriot and poet 
of Ireland now lies buried with Saints Patrick 
and Brigid in Downpatrick. 

The two best-known Irish candidates for can- 
onization—Blessed Oliver Plunket and Matt 
Talbot—have special relevance for today. Blessed 
Oliver, Archbishop of Armagh in the 17th cen- 
tury, was tried on trumped-up charges of “high 
treason”; in a farce trial not unlike those now 
taking place behind the Iron Curtain, he was con- 
victed and condemned to be beheaded, drawn 
and quartered. On receiving the sentence his 
comment was, “Deo gratias.” 

No Irish laymen have ever been canonized, but 
Matt Talbot may well be the first. Born in 1856, 
he became a drunkard in his teens. It is difficult 
to say just what motivated his conversion, but 
at 28 he suddenly “took the pledge” — first 
for three months, then for a year, and finally 
for life. To conquer his weakness he imposed 
severe penances on himself and deepened his 
spiritual life to such an extent that he became a 
contemplative living in the world. He died in 
1925.—KATHLEEN GOEss 
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Two Irishmen who may yet be canonized are Blessed Oliver Plunket, 
whose head (above) is preserved in St. Peter’s Church, 

Drogheda, County Louth, and Matt Talbot (left). Blessed 

Oliver was arrested by the English and charged with complicity in 
a “Popish plot” supposedly “discovered” by Titus Oates. Falsely 
accused of arming Catholics to murder Protestants and of conspiring 
to land French troops in Ireland, he was beheaded in 1681 after a 
grossly unjust trial. After Matt Talbot launched his personal 

fight against alcoholism, he haunted churches, prayed constantly, 
wore a heavy chain underneath his clothing and slept on two bare 
boards. He built a life of unrelenting self-denial and deep 
contemplation around the regular services available to all the 


faithful. He died outside a church, 





Zoilo Cajigas, Puerto Rico’s oldest 
living SANTERO, works on a 
SANTO of the Virgin and Child. 


PUERTO RICAN SANTOS 


When the Spanish friars first came to the Americas in 
the 16th century as missionaries to the pagan Indians, 
they found themselves without pictures or statues to help 
dramatize Christianity for the people. Importing these 
things from Spain was very difficult, since the Old World 
was many months away. The friars did the next best 
thing: they carved their own statues—or santos—and 
taught the Indians to do the same. 

Santeria—the art of carving santos—was practiced in 
some of the lands that now form the Southwestern United 
States, Central and South America and the islands of the 
Caribbean. In the course of time it became customary for 
a family in a place like Puerto Rico to have its own 
santo, which was given a place of honor in the home. 
Favorite subjects in Puerto Rico have remained the same 


since the beginning: cuadros (group scenes) like the 
Three Kings and the Nativity, and individual santos rep- 
resenting Christ on the Cross, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Saint Barbara, Saint Raphael and Saint Anthony. 
At first mere copies of 16th-century Spanish art, Puerto 
Rican santos in the hands of native santeros gradually 
took on their own primitive style and their own intense 
colors: brilliant reds, yellows and blues. 

In thanksgiving for some special favor, or in honor 
of the saint’s feast day, a Puerto Rican family will give 
the santo a new coat of paint. Collecting santos is difli- 
cult, for their owners are reluctant to part with them dur- 
ing their lifetime, and santos are burned when the owner 
dies. The statues pictured here are from the collection of 
Dr. Fernando M. Monserrate. 


Juan Muniz is a professional 
SANTERO who carves his statues on 
commission. Some,SANTOS are 
carved all in one piece; others, 
like these, are carved piece 

by piece and then assembled. 
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Bishop Constantine Bohachevsky of the Byzantine rite confers 
the subdiaconate at Immaculate Conception Cathedral in Philadelphia. 


THE EASTERN RITES 


— RITE Catholics began coming to the United 
States in vast numbers starting in 1875. The first 
priest, Father Ivan Wolansky, arrived in 1885, sent by 
the Metropolitan of Lwow. His church, dedicated to 
Michael the Archangel, was built in 1886 at Shenan- 
doah, Pennsylvania. 

In the following decades hundreds of thousands of 
Eastern rite Catholics and their priests arrived in the 
United States in the huge waves of immigrants from 
Eastern Europe, Russia and the Middle East. They usu- 
ally congregated around New York, Chicago, Detroit and 
in the big mining, mill and industrial areas of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio. 

They were the descendants of people who had been 
converted early in the history of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, or later in the great missions to the Slavic nations. 
They still worshipped in the ancient and beautiful liturgies 
(or their variations) which had developed in the historic 
Christian centers of Antioch, Alexandria, Byzantium and 
their dependencies. As much as any Catholic of the Latin 
rite they acknowledged the Pope as the supreme head of 
the Christian world, but it was their misfortune, upon 
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arriving in America, to be lumped with those—the Ortho- 
dox and others—who had never returned to Rome after 
the great schisms. 

Most of the immigrating priests were married, a fact 
which—though traditional in the Eastern Church (and 
even in the primitive Western Church)—caused no end 
of trouble with Catholics of the Latin rite. The pressures 
on these married priests were enormous. They were 
abused, ignored and discriminated against. Their chil- 
dren, who entered Latin rite parochial schools, faced 
ill treatment and obscene jokes. 

The different customs of the Orientals intensified the 
problem, despite the fact that some were already well 
Latinized. Their vestments, though of common orizin, 
seemed strange to American Latins. Their churches often 
had the traditional Slavic, onion-shaped domes, topped 
with a three-barred cross, a strange contrast to the ornate 
neo-Gothic, neo-Baroque and red-stone Victorian churches 
of the Latins. Some of the priests were bearded (as well 
as married). The people bowed (the metania) instead of 
genuflecting, and crossed themselves from right to |cft; 
some churches retained the iconostasis, the huge screen 
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of icons separating sanctuary from nave which liturgical 
tradition demands of most Oriental churches. They used 
leavened bread, and the Sacred Host was dipped in the 
Sacred Blood and administered on a spoon. 

For people who had suffered persecution and intoler- 
ance both from the state and from their fellow Catholics 
of the Latin rites in Poland, the Old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the Balkans, Greater Russia, the Ukraine and the 
Turkish Empire, the introduction to the New World 
seemed like a repetition of the same pattern. Though 
Catholics of course are expected to remain loyal to their 
Church, it may be easier to suffer bloody martyrdom than 
the baffling and unChristian antagonism that greeted the 
Orientals. Helpless to do more than try to state their po- 
sition and appease the Latins in America, to ask their 
distant bishops in the old countries for aid or to petition 
the Holy See for guidance, priests and parishioners took 
kindness where it was given: Thousands joined the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, whose hierarchy had long been 
established. 

Monsignor Thomas J. McMahon, the National Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, says 
that, “Up to the year 1909, over one-half the members 
of the Russian Orthodox Church in America were in 
reality Eastern Catholics in union with Rome. But, sadly 
enough, misunderstanding and the coldness of their fel- 
low Catholics forced them to seek refuge in the dissident 


groups from which their forefathers had returned to the 
Church.” 

Oriental Catholics in America began to receive some 
standing when an Eastern rite Bishop was eventually 
obtained. He was Sotry Ortynsky, who arrived here in 
1913. Nine years later his jurisdiction was divided into 
two exarchates for the United States: one at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, for the Carpatho-Russians, Hungari« 
Slovaks and Croatians; the other in Philadelphia 
Ukrainian Catholics, the most numerous of Eastern +i 
peoples in the U.S. The same year the new exarch-bish. 
set aside the privilege of advancing married mer 
the priesthood. An attempt was made to start a na''v 
American-born clergy; the dependence upon clergy f 
the old country ended. In recent years, partly as a re 
of an influx of DPs, partly as the result of opening ve 
churches for Orientals who previously attended Latin 
churches, the Eastern rite population has sudde: 
spurted. Such phenomonal growth has never been kn 
before, although the Eastern Churches in America till 
face innumerable problems. The younger generations are 
often ignorant of the languages of their parents—Ara bic, 
Ukrainian, Romanian, and so on—and they exhibii as 
well a shyness about attending rites which appear “for- 
eign.” Since the age-old custom in the East has been to 
use the language of the country in celebrating the Divine 
Liturgy, there have been some experiments with English. 


RITES OF THE CHURCH, THEIR USERS AND LITURGICAL LANGUAGES 
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to the While the peopie and choir of Saint Mary’s Carpatho-Russian Church, New York, stand and chant the creed, 
the priest, Father Sergius Bachkovsky, holds the arr, or large veil, before the chalice, a 
some symbolic action indicating the obscurity which surrounds the truths of the Faith during this life. 
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There is a sub-surface conflict between those who, fearing 
that the Americanized members of their Churches will 
drift away from anything “foreign,” are in a further 
process of Latinization, and those who have a profound 
love of their ancient traditions and see them as the best 
means of remaining Oriental and Catholic and of attract- 
ing the dissident Orthodox, who are now being sought by 
Protestant sects. 

Today, despite leakage to the dissident churches and to 
the secular world, there are about one million Eastern 
rite Catholics here and another 300,000 in Canada. They 
represent almost all of the Eastern rites, with the major 
exception of the Alexandrine (Coptic and Ethiopian), 
though some of the smaller groups, like the Italo-Greeks, 
have no priests, and many others live in areas where there 
are only Latin rite churches. 


5 ieee WAS once an age when all Christians of the East 
were Catholic, but when Michael Cerularius, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, attacked Pope Saint Leo IX in 
1054 (and was thereupon excommunicated by the Pope’s 
delegates at the high altar of Hagia Sophia), he brought 
to a head centuries of smoldering ambition, discontent, 
and national and sectional rivalries between the East and 
the West. There had been previous breaks (such as the 
major one between Pope Saint Nicholas I and Photius, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, in the 9th century), and 
there were already several Churches out of communion 
with both Rome and Constantinople as a result of the 
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Byzantine rite bishops and priests attend a con-celebration 
of their liturgy at Notre Dame Cathedral. 


Nestorian and Monophysite heresies. Other members of 
the Eastern Church failed to halt the impending disaster. 

After 1054 most of the Churches of the Byzantine kim- 
pire eventually fell into schism, although slowly. (They 
are today known as “Orthodox.”) Russia, which was try- 
ing to assert her ecclesiastical independence of the Greeks, 
did not immediately follow Cerularius, but kept in cor- 
respondence with Rome, not going into schism for almost 
two centuries. It took that long, too, for some areas of 
the Balkans to follow the Greeks. 

Since the 15th century, nationalistic and cultural jeal- 
ousies, plus the decline of the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople into a multitude of national churches, have riddled 
hopes for corporate reunion. Today most of the Christian 
East remains out of communion with Rome. Some 1!0,- 
000,000 members of the Eastern Churches are Catholic; 
some 128,000,000 are dissident. 

Since the failure of the corporate reunion attempts of 
1274 and 1439 there have been reunions on smaller levels. 
The Union of Brest-Litovsk in 1595 brought back sume 
bishops of Southwest Russia, followed by more from ‘he 
Ukraine. (For ecclesiastical purposes, these people are 
commonly called “Ruthenians.”) There are in theory 
about 6,000,000 Ruthenian Catholics, but in 1946 Soviet 
Russia declared the Union of Brest-Litovsk abolished and 
tried to force the Eastern Catholics of Poland, Russia, ‘he 
Ukraine and the Balkans into the Orthodox Churclies. 
Thousands of Byzantine Catholics—bishops, priests, sis- 
ters, monks and laymen—have been imprisoned or exe 
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cuted. The actual story of their sufferings may not be 
known for years. 

In the centuries after the Ruthenians reunited with 
Rome, Syrians, Copts, Bulgarians, Romanians, Greeks 
and exiled Russians returned in varying numbers. In 
India, in 1930, two bishops of the schismatic Malabar 
Jacobite church (which is believed to have been founded 
by Saint Thomas the Apostle) submitted to the Pope. 
They came in as individuals, but were followed in the 
next few years by almost 70,000 priests and laymen of 
their rite. They are now known as Malankara Christians. 

Since the unity of Christendom has been a prime con- 
cern of almost every Pope from the days of the first here- 
sies and schisms, there have been frequent invitations to 
the dissident East to return to the See of Peter. But it 
was not until 1862 that the Vatican set up an office for 
the Oriental rites in Rome. Another office, the Sacred 
Congregation “Pro Ecclesia Orientali” was established in 
1917. Reformed in 1938, it has exclusive powers over all 
Catholics of any rite (including the Roman) in most of 
the Near East and the Balkans and of Oriental rites any- 
where in the world. Still another institution, the Pontifi- 
cal Oriental Institute, was also established in 1917 to 
study dissident Oriental doctrines, Eastern canon law, 
history, archaeology, ethnology, linguistics and literature. 
The school is open to both Catholic and dissident stu- 


dents. There have been a Greek and a Maronite College 
in Rome since the end of the 16th century, and in the 
last hundred years colleges for Armenians, Ruthenians, — 
Ethiopians, Russians, Romanians have been opened. The 
Holy See also conducts Eastern rite and inter-rite semi- 
naries throughout the world. Many of the orders—Do- 
minicans, Benedictines, Jesuits, Capuchins, Franciscans 
among them—have established Eastern rite schools and 
seminaries in Europe, in the Near East and especially in 


America. 


opay the liturgical renewal in the Latin Church in 
America includes a knowledge of the Eastern rites. 
Ukrainian and Melkite priests sometimes find that their 
communicants include as many visiting, studious, Latin- 
rite Catholics as their own parishioners. The small 
Russian chapel in New York on Mulberry Street, pos- 
sibly the most liturgically correct of all Eastern churches 
here, draws many enthusiastic members of the Latin rite, 
who come from all over New York each Sunday just to 
attend the Divine Liturgy. Such people are doing a great 
deal to spread a true knowledge and love of the Eastern 
Churches. And the Eastern rite peoples themselves in 
this country are slowly receiving the honor and recog- 

nition due them as members of Christ’s Church. 
—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


Priests of the Russian College in Rome bow to the floor in adoration of the Host after the consecration. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
Joe DeRosa 


PLAY STREET 


On 44th street 


in the quarter-after 
noon shadow of some 
very tall buildings 
(and Saint Agnes’s 
Grammar School) 
a new civilization 
comes to earth 
for about 45 minutes, 
stakes out its claims, 
produces its 
art-works: 
songs, 
dances, 
games, 
and 
above all, 
its 
shouts... 








... then, 
on the sound 


of a bell, 

it disappears. 

fast 

but in orderly 
fashion— 
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Before the parade Fr. Arthur Maguire, C.S.P., director 
of St. Mary’s Mission, gives the girls final 

marching instructions. He always carries a supply 

of bandaids and safety pins to meet minor emergencies. 


At their weekly rehearsals 
the girls, few of whom 
read music, pick up their 
numbers by listening to 
records, then adapt them 
to their own style. To date 
they have won 110 trophies. 
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ST. MARY’S BAND 


Since the Chinese Girls’ Drum and Drill Corps from the 
Paulist Fathers’ St. Mary’s Mission made its debut 

on St. Patrick’s Day in 1941, the girls have become a 
San Francisco institution. In its first parade, dressed in 
spangled red and gold uniforms, flower hats 

of painted butterflies, and golden shoes, the Corps 
startled spectators by swinging along Market Street 

to the tune of “Th’ Wearin’ o’ th’ Green.” A few 

weeks ago the Corps helped usher in the Chinese 

year 4652—the Year of the Horse. 


3 





A star attraction in the New Year’s festival, 
the girls execute an intricate maneuver. 
Their embroidered red and yellow uniforms 
were made in Hong Kong. The group’s 
repertoire once included the stirring 

“Chee Lai” (“Arise!”’), but they dropped it 
when the Chinese Reds adopted it. 


Two tinkling glockenspiels are among 
the Corps’ musical instruments. 





High-kicking drum majorettes strut along to a current novelty, “The Doggie in the Window.” 
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¥ HAS BEEN six years since a young 

Hindu enthusiast named Godse, 
who feared that Mahatma Gandhi 
was weakening his people’s bellicosity 
toward the Moslems, went to one of 
the old man’s prayer meetings, bowed 
to him reverently, and fired three 
bullets into his body. A few days be- 
fore, Gandhi had concluded his final 
fast, that most astonishing and most 
successful political tactic of our time 
(perhaps because Gandhi considered 
it less as a political tactic than as a 
means of purifying his spirit and ex- 
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These are the few personal possessions Gandhi left to 
the world: among them are his slippers, wooden sandals, watch, 
glasses, writing tablet, eating bowls and wooden spoon, 


THE MYSTERIOUS MAHATMA 


piating his country’s sins). The rea- 
son for this fast was that the Hindus 
and Moslems of India and Pakistan 
were murdering each other, and, a 
day: or two after Gandhi broke it with 
a glass of orange juice, the Pakistan 
Foreign Minister was able to report: 
“A new and tremendous wave of feel- 
ing and desire for friendship be- 
tween the two Dominions is sweep- 
ing the subcontinent in response to 
the fast.” A day or two later, Gandhi 
was dead, and now, with Pakistan 
and India practically at each other’s 


throats, his teachings sometimes ap- 
pear to be dead as well. But they 
aren’t, and it is a fortunate thing ‘or 
the world, East and West, when any- 
thing comes along to remind us of 
Gandhi, and so we must be grate/ul 
for a new pocket book, Gandhi: //is 
Life and Message for the World, »y 
Louis Fischer (Signet, 25 cents). 
Not that this is a very good book. 
It isn’t. The writing is journale:e, 
as one might have expected from 
a journalist. The thinking — the 
author’s, not Gandhi’s—often seems 
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shallow and trite. The last few lines 
suggest the tone: 

“His legacy is courage, his lesson 
truth, his weapon love. 

“His life is his monument. 

“He now belongs to mankind.” 

However, any conscientious biog- 
raphy of Gandhi, especially one by 
a man who knew him, as Mr. Fischer 
did, is bound to be interesting, and 
this book has the virtue that it in- 
troduces Gandhi—who was a witty 
and profoundly interesting man—to 
the occidental reader painlessly and 
without an exasperating and incom- 
prehensible clutter of material about 
Indian politics and religion. From it, 
the reader can go on to any of a 
host of better books—particularly to 
Gandhi’s autobiography, an amaz- 
ingly frank and _ unpretentious 
memoir that bears the accurate 
sub-title, “My Experiments With 
Truth.” 

To the American Catholic, Gandhi 
presents a hard case. He was a power- 
ful politician—perhaps the world’s 
most powerful, for, without an army 
or a press agent, he could sway hun- 
dreds of millions of people—but he 
never ran for or held office and never 
exercised any sort of governmental 
authority. He seemed impractical 
and otherworldly—a scrawny, ugly 
little man in a loin cloth who spent 
as much of his life as he could in 
an ashram, a sort of monastic farm 
or agricultural monastery—but he 
was most practical and worldly, in- 
terested in feeding and clothing the 
poor and making India a going con- 
cern. He detested violence, but 
loathed cowardice. He advocated the 
most unworkable method for achiev- 
ing things — non-cooperation — and 
made it work. How did he manage 
all this? 

It would be a mistake to exagger- 
ate the influence of Christianity upon 
Gandhi or to speculate, as some 
people have, as to whether he would 
have become a Catholic if only he 
had known. He saw Protestantism 
up close as a young man in London, 
briefly entertained the notion of be- 
coming converted, and decided that 
for him salvation was to be found 
only in Hinduism. But the Sermon 
on the Mount impressed him perhaps 
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as deeply as the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
supreme devotional scripture of In- 
dia, and he reacted to Christ in a 
way that is most uncommon these 
days: He had the astounding idea 
that Christ’s ethical teaching was 
thoroughly practical. He could not 
accept Christian Revelation, but he 
applied such sayings of Christ’s as 
“resist not evil” and “agree with 
thine adversary quickly” directly to 
his political actions to a degree not 
matched by any other statesman in 
history. That is why this Hindu can 
still fortify, cleanse, and refresh the 
social conscience of Christians. 
Gandhi’s career was complex but 
it moved in a straight line. He was 
born of religious parents who liter- 
ally would not kill a fly; he went 
through an atheist phase and ate 
meat, though it disgusted him, be- 
cause he thought only a carnivorous 
India would have the .strength to 
drive the British out; he was mar- 
ried at twelve and loved his wife 
but vigorously opposed child mar- 
riage all his life. He went to Britain 
to study law, bought a_ bowler, 
learned to dance (badly), and read 
a great deal. He went to South Africa 
to practice law and stayed for nearly 
twenty years to combat racial dis- 
crimination. Finally, he returned to 
India, where he spent the rest of his 
life struggling by his peculiar meth- 
ods for the things he believed in. 
The things he believed in were 
simple. One was independence for 
India. Another—this took him time 
to come around to—was that the 
outcastes of Hinduism, the untouch- 
ables, were to be treated like any- 
body else. To effect this vastly revo- 
lutionary change, he held his “Epic 
Fast” with the remark that “If the 
Hindu mass mind is not yet ready 
to banish untouchability root and 
branch it must sacrifice me without 
the slightest hesitation.” As a result, 
hundreds of temples, organizations, 
streets, and village wells were opened 
to untouchables for the first time in 
thousands of years. Another of Gand- 
hi’s objectives was Hindu-Moslem 
brotherhood, and he was making 
enormous progress until Godse, the 
Hindu who wanted no Moslem 
brothers, assassinated him. Another 


THE 
CATHOLIC MIND 


The Big Four Berlin Conference has 
again emphasized the importance of 
international relations in the search 
for peace. Three addresses appearing 
in the March issue of THE CATH- 
OLIC MIND stress the need of seri- 
ous and penetrating study of the 
problems dividing men and nations — 
today. 





Most Rev. John J. Wright, 
Bishop of Worcester, on 
the UNITY OF MANKIND, says 


Human unity is neither an unattainable 
nor a sterile ideal; the God Who made 
us at once One and Many wills that we 
achieve a unified world order productive 
of peace, while retaining the diversified 
human and wholesome differences by 
which the nations are made prosperous 
neighbors. 





The Hon. Thomas E. Murray, 
Commissioner, Atomic Energy 
Commission, in an address on 
THE ROAD TO SURVIVAL, 


sounds a warning: 





__. Had you been with me last fall, out 
in the Pacific at our Testing Station at 
Eniwetok, you would have no doubt 
that mankind now has within the range 
of its grasp means to exterminate the 
human race. As each atomic test unfolds 
new and more terrifying secrets, the 
significance of this statement becomes 
clearer and clearer. 





William F, Lynch, S.J. 

Editor of Thought, on the 
subject of NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM, makes 


this observation: 








———-_~- There are two international orders in 
process of realizing themselves today. 
One is organic, human, personal, hard- 
headed and realistic. I believe that its 
highest and best theoretical and doc- 
trinal form is to be found in the corpus 
of Papal teaching on the subject. Briefly 
and. simply, it proposes the construction 
of an international order that begins 
and ends with the human person. 

Over against this human and Catholic 
form of internationalism there is the 
other form or forms which the Popes 
have characterized by the phrase “me- 
chanical unitarism” (the principal types 
of which are communistic or socialistic) . 


Single Copy 25¢ 5 for $1.00 


Order your copies today from 
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was equal rights for women. Another 
was an end to drinking and drug- 
addiction. One of Gandhi’s most per- 
sistent campaigns centered, of course, 
on the spinning wheel. He himself 
spun, and he encouraged all Indians, 
especially the poorest villagers, to do 
the same. This was not in the least 
a back-to-nature movement, but a 
sound economic plan, for, until the 
mills of Lancashire began to flood 
India with cheap textiles and put an 
end to home industry, the Indian 
peasant had been substantially more 
prosperous. 

Gandhi’s methods for achieving 
these ends the world knows—and the 
world is still baffled by them. Non- 
violence, ahimsa in Hindu, was the 
key. Gandhi’s development of it, 
which he named satyagraha, or soul- 
force, is, he once wrote, “the vindi- 
cation of truth not by infliction: of 
suffering on the opponent but on 
one’s self.” This meant, to quote 
Fischer now, that “Ghandi never 
sought to humiliate or defeat the 
whites in South Africa or the British 
in India.” He wished to convert 
them to non-violence. Satyagraha; to 
Gandhi, was the opposite of fear. “A 
Satyagrahi bids good-by to fear,” he 
once wrote. “He is never afraid to 
trust the opponent. Even if the oppo- 
nent plays him false twenty times, 
the Satyagrahi is ready to trust him 
the twenty-first time, for an implicit 
trust in human nature is the very 
essence of his creed.”” A man who 
says this, and who acts by it, is a 
man to listen to, whether or not one 
agrees with all of Gandhi’s political 
moves. (The reviewer emphatically 
disagrees, to take one example, that 
if the Japanese had invaded India 
it would have been preferable for 
the Indians to disobey than to resist 
them. ) 

Of the many things Gandhi has to 
tell us, perhaps the sharpest and 
most relevant concerns the relation 
of politics to morality. A month or 
so ago, James A. Farley said that 
even though many people “feel that 
there is one code of conduct for their 
private lives and an entirely different 
code for their public lives,” the truth 
is that “politics and morality are one 
and indivisible.” It is a long way 


from Democratic National Headquar. 
ters to the ashram, but if Mr. Farley 
had been looking for a man for 
whom the two were “one and indi- 
visible,” he couldn’t have chosen a 
better example than Gandhi. 
—RoserT Russe.i 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE: PAGAN Gons, 
by Jean Seznec (Pantheon, $6.50), re. 
counts the adventures of the Greek and 
Roman gods between the decline of 
paganism and the Renaissance, the 
centuries during which, according to 
standard historians, they and most 
classical achievements were perforce 
deep underground. The fact of the 
matter, according to the author, is that, 
never having been buried, the gods 
never had to be exhumed. With a wealth 
of detail, he shows that Jupiter, Minerva 
and the rest appeared persistently in 
the art and literature of the first four. 
teen Christian centuries as allegories 
of virtues and vices, even as prefigur- 
ings of Christ and the saints. It would 
seem that many otherwise good Catho- 
lics of the medieval period carried their 
addiction to the Olympians a bit too 
far, but it is pleasant to see so ably 
scouted the theory that Christianity 
stifled classical learning. Although this 
is a work of original scholarship, heavi- 
ly annotated and drawing on obscure 
sources, it is clearly and vigorously 
written; the illustrations—there are 
more than a hundred, are excellent; 
and the book itself is a superb job.— 
R. R. 


New Wortp OF THE Minp, by Dr. J. B. 
Rhine (William Sloane, $3.75). starts 
off with an interesting account of the 
experiments made by the author and 
his colleagues in the field of extra- 
sensory perception or psi phenomena— 
that is to say, telepathy, clairvoyance, 
and other psychological occurrences 
that cannot be explained in purely 
physical, cause-and-effect terms. Dr. 
Rhine lights into the orthodox psychiol- 
ogists—and they are a majority in the 
trade—who, out of sheer prejudice, re- 
fuse even to look at the evidence ‘or 
psi that has been indefatigably and 
carefully collected by a dedicated band 
of investigators in this country and 
Europe, notably by Dr. Rhine’s own 
staff in the Para-psychology Laboratory 
at Duke University. Putting aside ior 
the present such inexplicable and un- 
repeatable cases as sudden insights into 
distant disasters or trans-oceanic mind- 
readings, the experimenters have proved 
that certain individuals, at certain 
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times, are able to guess the order in 
which cards will be drawn from a deck 
with a degree of accuracy that sheer 
statistics would rule out by odds of 
thousands (even millions) to one. Some 
unaccountable faculty is in operation, 
and this Dr. Rhine calls psi. He shows 
that psi ability is probably lodged in 
the unconscious, does not coincide with 
mental abnormality or subnormality, 
and does seem to be something outside 
of our own control. 

So far, so persuasive. These are seri- 
ous findings, and it is cowardly the 
way those who want to turn psychology 
into a branch of physics have ignored 
them. The larger half of Dr. Rhine’s 


book is devoted to the influence these 
findings may have on such major pur- 
suits as natural science, the conduct 
of life, and the practice of religion. 
Here he frequently goes off a deep end. 
His suggestion, for example, that the 
investigation of psi may lead to “scien- 
tific” knowledge of the facts of revela- 
tion is too swift and too shallow. It is 
gratifying to see an experimental sci- 
entist take an interest in the worship 
of God and the immortality of the soul; 
it would be even more gratifying if he 
approached the mysteries of Christi- 
anity with some of the same caution 
with which he approaches the mysteries 
of extra-sensory card-guessing.—R. R. 


John LaFarge, S.J. 


FOR GOD’S GREATER SERVICE 


Tae Manner Is Orpinary, by John 
LaFarge, S.J. (Harcourt, Brace, $4.75), 
is the autobiography of a 74-year-old 
priest who has lived a most extraordi- 
nary, varied and useful life. The book 
takes its title from one of St. Ignatius 
Loyola’s most significant rules for the 
Society of Jesus: “For good reasons, 
having always in view God’s greater 
Service, the manner of living as to ex- 
ternal things is ordinary, and has no 
regular penances or corporai austerities 
obligatory on all.” Like the Society to 
which he belongs, Father LaFarge has 
plunged deep into the life of his time. 

A descendant of Benjamin Franklin 
and Commodore Perry, the son of the 
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artist John LaFarge, Father LaFarge, 
though born into the Church, spent the 
first twenty years of his life in the 
markedly non-Catholic environments of 
Newport, Rhode Island, and Harvard 
College. Well-connected (in the old 
sense of the word), he knew such men 
as Theodore Roosevelt, Henry James 
and Henry Adams, and he has a good 
deal to say about them, but most of 
his book is devoted to his decision to 
become a priest and then a Jesuit, to 
his conception of the priesthood, to his 
theological studies in Austria, to his 
obscure but valuable labors in the 
isolated parishes of southern Maryland, 
to his twenty-five years as an editor— 








CROSS - SECTION 


In 1954, its 30th Anniversary Year, 
The Commonweal will publish a 
number of special articles of un- 
usual political and literary inter- 
est. Here are a few of the authors 
scheduled to appear in the next 
few weeks in 


THE COMMONWEAL 


Francois Mauriac, on his quest for 
God in his youth and some im- 
plications of the Catholic faith 
today. 


Marshall McLuhan, on the effects 
of advertising, with its over- 
weening space and pictorial 
requirements, on the reading 
matter of big-circulation mag- 
azines. 


Martin Turnell, on the legend of 
Alain-Fournier, the sensitive 
young novelist so beloved in 
France at the outbreak of the 
first World War. 


Daniel Friedenberg, on what life 
is like in the Ethiopia of 
Emperor Haile Selassie some 
twenty years after it fell to 
Mussolini. 


Christopher Dawson, on contem- 
porary secularism and certain 
of its dehumanizing effects. 


Secure these articles, and others like them, 
by sending for a trial subscription without 
delay. 


Special Introductory Offer: 
17 Weeks for $2 


BEEP SORT EE ROR Pg ERR T 


| tHE COMMONWEAL 
; 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $2 please send the 
next 17 issues. 
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revealing 
study of 
Christ’s 
physical 
sufferings 
on the cross 


A DOCTOR 
AT CALVARY 


The Passion of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ as Described by 
a Surgeon 

By PIERRE BARBET, M.D. “This sin- 
cere study will enable us, for the 
first time. to understand what is 
behind the words: ‘Jesus sufered 
and died for us.’ ”—BaroNness 
Maria Aucusta Trapp, Selector 
of the 1954 Catholic Lenten Read- 
ing List. March Selection of the 
Catholic Book Club. $3.00 


The Law of Leve 
The Spiritual Teachings of 
FRANCIS DEVAS, S.J. 

Edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, S.J. 
The “Great Commandments” — 
love of God and neighbor—applied 
with realism and originality to 


situations confronting Christians. 
$2.75 


Cardinal Gasquet 


By SHANE LESLIE. A lively memoir 
of the internationally renowned 
churchman and diplomat which 
unfolds many incidents in Church 
history now told in full for the 
first time. $3.50 


The Epistles 
in Focus 


By BRENDAN- LAWLER, S.J. This de- 
lightfully written approach to the 
Epistles gives their history and 
chronology, and clarifies their 
content for the general reader. 

$3.00 
Other KENEDY BOOKS 
selected by Baroness Trapp for 
the 1954 Catholic Lenten Read- 
ing List 


My Friends 


the Senses 


By C. D. BOULOGNE, O.P. A Cath- 
olic Book Club Selection. $3.00 


Saints 
and Ourselves 


Personal Studies of Favorite 
Saints, edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, 
S.J. $2.50 


In the Track 
of the Gospel 


By ALOYSIUS ROCHE $3.00 
At your bookseller 


. J. KENEDY & SONS «+ N.Y.8 











and finally the editor—of America, and 
to his views on and activities in be- 
half of social and interracial justice. In 
a quiet and thoughtful way, Father 
LaFarge has been a powerful crusader, 
working, as he says the world must, 
toward “nothing short of . . . scrupu- 
lous faithfulness to the rights of the 
humblest person and to our pledges 
with man and God.” Since he is a 
talented writer, with an eve for char- 
acter, an ear for dialogue and a gift 
for eloquence when eloquence is called 
for, he has produced a readable as well 
as a profound autobiography.—R. R. 


Strictly. PERsoNAL (Henry Regnery 
Co., $2.95) is a collection of newspaper 
columns which have appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News and 20 other 
papers under the byline of Sydney J. 
Harris. By tarns witty, snobbish and de- 
flating, Harris is among the nation’s five 
or six most consistently challenging and 
thought-provoking columnists. 

Harris is also a genuine independent; 
you will frequently find him carrying a 








lance for poking holes in inflated bal- 
loons, but you will never find him ‘car- 
rying a banner in a crusade. 

Every once in awhile he will put to- 
gether a column of “Purely Personal 
Prejudices” like “Almost every man 
looks more so in a belted trench coat” 
or “The real art in being the life of the 
party is to know when the party doesn’t 
need any more life.” 

The Harris comments on human 
foibles and modern mores are fresh 
and pungent. Of women who make their 
toilette in public he observes: “Straight- 
ening a stocking seam may afford a 
spectacular view on a windy day, but a 
bus seat is no place for anatomical ex- 
hibitions—and it is ironical that the 
women who make a habit of this are 











During Lent 
you will want 
to read — 


Fulton J. 
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the first to cast dirty looks at the men 

who leer at their public performances.” 

On the modern cult of cleanliness: 

“Materialism as a way of life has deified 

the human body, and is paying it the 

homage that used to go to God.” On 
taverns: “The Puritans object to taverns 
as places where people become bad. 

But the real objection is that they are 

places where people become dull. They 

do not make their patrons immoral, but 
‘ something worse: They make them in- 
human. And they make the only excuse 
for a tavern—which is good fellowship 

—quite impossible.” On perfume: “[A 

woman] uses perfume for the same 

reason she used bedbug powder and 
moth spray—to render the insects de- 
fenseless.” 

Annually, after the Pulitzer Com- 
mittee has announced its awards, Harris 
hands out the Harris Awards. One year 
he gave his Fiction Award to a certain 
“Osbert Quist.” Quist had written a 
war novel called From Hither to Yon, 
which “did not deal with a varied group 
of soldiers—a Catholic, a Jew, a bank- 
er's son, a slum product and a Finnish 
farmer—whose friendship was forged 
under the fire of combat. Quist’s novel 
involved 10 Choctaw Indians who were 
drafted into the Quartermaster Corps 
and quarreled incessantly among them- 

_ selves all during the war, and hated 
each other like poison when peace was 
declared.” 

In this book Harris makes no “Ac- 
knowledgments,” indicating his belief 
that most such paragraphs are hypo- 
critical anyhow. An honest author, he 
thinks, would write something like this: 
“As for my wife and kiddies, all I can 
say is it’s a wonder I ever finished the 
book at all. Half the time my study 
looks like a millinery shop, and the rest 
of the time it resembles the Indianap- 
olis Speedway. ... .” 

—Rosert L. ReyNoups 


Tue Secret History oF STALIN’s 
Crimes, by Alexander Orlov (Random 
House, $4.50), is the report, shocking 
and at times incredible and fantastic, 
of Stalin’s rise, a meteoric climb that 
was paved in blood, torture and the 
murder of hundreds of his old comrades 
and political enemies. The author is a 
former Soviet diplomat and counter- 
intelligence chief. His rendering of 
Stalin’s pattern of terror and fear- 
instilling purges and pogroms has a 
ting of authenticity. Here are dramatic 
scenes from the infamous Moscow trials, 
the vicious, psychological method of 
exacting confessions from the innocent, 
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MARIAN FATHERS 


Tour 2—Featuring FATIMA, Spain, 
Portugal, italy, Franee (Lourdes). 
Departs June 10, S.S. Nea Hellas. 
Returns S.S. tle de France, July 28. 
49 days. PRICE—$1,140.00 


IRELAND—ENGLAND, Extension. 
Return Cobh—$175.00. 


A spring cruise through the 
Mediterranean allows you 
to spend Easter in the Holy 
Land. 


ASSUMPTIONIST FATHERS 


Tour 3—Summer Pilgrimage Tour— 
Featuring Marian Shrines of ireland, 
England, France, Belgium—53 days 
—Departs July 9 S.S. Maasdam. 


PRICE—$1,230.00 


Enjoy spring in Europe 
with an independent visit 


to Lourdes. 


Our vacation arrangements 
in Mexico include a visit to 
the Shrine of Guadalupe. 
Rev. P. P. Narkun conducts 
the Pilgrimage Tour. 


Knock 


LA SALETTE FATHERS* 

Tour 4—Featuring Our Lady of La 
Salette, and comprehensive tour of 
Marian Shrines in France and Italy. 
39 days. Departs July 9. Write La 
Salette Fathers, East Brewster, Mass., 
for information. 


Lourdes 


Special 3, 6 and 9 day tours 
of Ireland include a visit to 
Knock Shrine. 


MONTFORT FATHERS 
Tour | — Spring Pilgrimage Tour — 
Featuring EASTER in ROME, Ma- 
rian Shrines of Franee and italy— 
41 days—Departs March 24—luxury 
Liner S.S. United States. 
PRICE—$925.00 
Extension tour to Ireland and Eng- 
land—S.3S. America return trom Cobh, 
PRICE—$165.00 


ween Ta Salette 





N YEAR TOURS Holy Land 


Join any of the above groups in Europe by direct 
air transportation from the U. S. A. and Canada. 


WORLD ASSOCIATION 
OF TRAVEL AGENCIES 


Phone, call or write to 
O’SCANNLAIN & ENGLISH 


Travel Service 


MEMBER 


62 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Phone PLaza 7-5925 


Also available for free independent travel 





the agonizing and harrowing torture of 
incessant interrogations for days on end 
by sadistic monsters in Lubianka Prison. 
There are also interesting and revealing 
portraits of Stalin’s wife and of her 
sudden “suicide,” of her brother Paul 
who was mysteriously killed, of Maxim 
Gorky, Vishinsky, Molotov and Malen- 
kov.—F RANK Det’ Isoua 


A Hanprut or Autuors, by G. K. 
Chesterton (Sheed & Ward, $3.00), is 
another delightful Chestertonian grab- 
bag. In retrospect Chesterton the man 
and Chesterton the writer have assumed 
the character of a national legend of 
actual physical tangibility, like Windsor 
Castle or the Marble Arch. For that 
reason comments on even a new collec- 
tion of essays—these are being pub- 
lished for the first time—seem almost 
presumptuous. You are either for the 
legend or against it. On the credit side 
it has the good points of spaciousness 
and humanity. On the debit side, if his 
learning at times tends toward pom- 
posity, he quickly redeems himself; if 
his style does become verbose it does 
so with urbanity; and his conceit, prob- 
ably his worst fault, does not often get 
out of hand.—Rispon TILLeRY 











A new novel by 


LOUIS DE WOHL 
about 


ST. FRANCIS 
XAVIER 


The story of the great missionary 
and saint who went by order of St. 
Ignatius Loyola to “set all afire” 
in the Orient—“recorded with fine 
understanding . . . Xavier’s gener- 
osity speaks to every age and sel- 
dom so clearly and compellingly as 
in this book.” —FRANcIs SWEENEY, 
N. Y. Times Book Review. 


Set All Afire 


By LOUIS DE WOHL 
author of The Golden Thread 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia © New York 








Two recently published books have 
shed new light upon how Christ died. 
In A Doctor at Calvary (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, $3.00), Dr. Pierre Barbet, a 
French surgeon and archaeologist, 
has examined in clinical detail the 
physical sufferings Christ endured 
during His passion and crucifixion. 
Self-Portrait of Christ (Holy Shroud 
Guild, Esopus, N. Y., $1.00), by 
Father Edward Wuenschel, C.SS.R., 


is the account of the author’s years 


of investigation to discover whether - 


the Holy Shroud of Turin (below) 
is in reality Christ’s “winding-sheet.” 

Dr. Barbet bases his remarkable 
reconstruction of Christ’s agony and 
death in large part upon the mark- 
ings on the Holy Shroud. He has also 
medical, scriptural, 
iconographic and archaeological data 


examined the 


pertinent to the period and the cir- 
cumstances of Christ's death. He has 
a few reservations about the Shroud’s 
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The laying of Christ in His shroud is 
shown in this 17th century miniature 
by della Rovere. In the upper half of 
the picture angels hold the shroud 

bearing the imprint of Christ’s body. 


authenticity, but he offers a consid- 
erable weight of evidence to support 
his general conclusion that the Shroud 
is indeed genuine. 

Dr. Barbet combines archaeology, 
medical science and actual post-mor- 
tem experiments in developing his 
theory of the scourging, crucifixion, 
death and entombment of Christ. 
The cross was low and T-shaped, he 
believes; it was not a Latin cross. It 
was made of two separate pieces, the 
vertical member being fixed perma- 
nently in the ground on Calvary. 
Christ carried the horizontal member 
over His right shoulder. 

At Golgotha, Christ’s hands were 
nailed (through the wrists, not 
through the palms) to the horizontal 
member, which was then raised to 
the top of the cross. One nail was 
driven through both feet, the left 
foot having been crossed over the 
right. A few moments later the body 
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HOW CHRIST 
DIED 


muscles began to contract, and this 
progressed over a period of three 
hours until the muscles controlling 
the lungs would no longer function. 
Dr. Barbet says that death resulted 
from asphyxia—although this theory 
is contradicted in an appendix by 
P. J. Smith, M.B., B.Ch., who be- 
lieves there is overwhelming evidence 
that Christ died on the cross due to 
heart failure resulting from shock. 
Whereas Dr. Barbet concentrates 
on examining and explaining the 
physical details of Our Lord’s suf- 
fering, Father Wuenschel, director of 
the Redemptorist Institute of Highe: 
Studies at Rome, devotes his book to 
disposing of the objections of those 
who claim that the Holy Shroud is 
not authentic. He does it thoroughly 
and convincingly, and he is even 
more certain than Dr. Barbet thal 
the Shroud is actually authentic. 
—Rispon TILLFR) 
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JUBILEE... 


wonderful to look at... 
readable .. . 
and profoundly Christian in its 
aim of bringing to its readers 


the joys of the Church ... 


From Brooklyn to Saskatchewan people are happy 


tthe about JUBILEE ... 

three 

olling “Your magazine is splendid, practical 

ction. versatile, lively and Catholic. It 

sulted is a pleasure to spread the news about it . . 
— Miss M. M. 
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Marysburg, Sask. 
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@ y JUBILEE—as you know—is owned largely by its own subscribers, who 
igh * ‘ encom 
4 ee have received one share of Class A stock with each one year subscription. Not all 
those subscribers take this stock package (especially schools and libraries and 
ud is religious under a vow of poverty) so even though our circulation has risen rapidly 


ighly we still have some left. You are invited to become a subscriber-stockholder, or 
ihe if your own subscription is near renewal, to take another stock package. 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in order to wauaes ase eae eee wee eee eee ee 
promote and publish suBILEE, offers 50,000 non-voting Class A shares, To the Editors of JUBILEE 
each share (par value $1) sold exclusively in combination with one 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
1 -feme eee at 8 ee: pales. Enclosed is $ for charter subscription pack- 
ages at $5 per package. 
I would like a regular subscription (without stock) at $4 
for one year. Enclosed is $ for years. 





No underwriter is engaged in this offering of charter packages. 
They are being offered directly by the Corporation. The expenses 
connected with this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained through the 
magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 








Because these securities are believed to be exempt from registration, 
they have not been registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; but such registration, if available, does not indicate 
the securities have been either approved or disapproved by the 
Commission or that the Commission has considered the accuracy of 
the statements in this communication. 











Fingers to hold 


Who wants to walk alone when Daddy’s hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 

That’s the way all little girls and boys need to feel—safe in a world 
of love where they can grow without fear. That’s where the security 
we need begins—for every one of us. 


To build security for those we love—that is our common dream. And 

it is a dream that can come true only in a country like America. 

For only in a free land is every man and woman free to work for it. 
It is by taking care of our own that we also make America strong. 

For the strength of our country is simply the strength of each secure 

home joined to the security of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read 
every word—now! If you've tried to 
save and failed, chances are it was 
because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really 
works—the Payroll Savings Plan for 
investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U.S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 
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